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In America, thank goodness, it’s 
no crime to make a profit. In fact, the 
chance to earn a return on labor, man- 
agement and investment is one of the 
things that has made our country great. 

Sure, you say, but profits need to 
be ‘‘fair and reasonable.’’ We’ll all 
agree on that. But how much is too 
much? This question often pops up 
when livestock producers look at the 
earnings of companies in the meat pack- 
ing business. 

Packers are in a peculiar spot. On 
one hand they deal with millions of 
producers who want the best possible 
prices for their livestock. On the other 
hand are many more millions of con- 
sumers who like low-priced meat. The 
law of supply and demand seldom keeps 
both groups happy. So the complaint 
often is heard: “‘Packers make too 
much money.” 
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There are several ways to check 
the accuracy of that complaint. A com- 
mon measure is the amount left, after 
all expenses are paid, from each dollar 
taken in—the profit per dollar of sales. 

In the 30 years from 1925 through 
1954, average earnings in the meat 
packing business were 95/100ths of a 
cent per sales dollar. For 1955, the 
figure was 9/10ths of a cent. By con- 
trast, profits of all U. S. manufacturers 
in 1955 averaged 5.4 cents per dollar 
of sales. 

Industry-wide profit figures for 
1956 aren’t yet available. But Swift & 
Company’s annual report for last year, 
just out, shows a net of 6/10ths of a 
cent per dollar of sales—compared with 
1 cent in 1955. 

As you can see, not much of each 
sales dollar stays in meat packers’ 
hands very long. Most of it zips right 
through almost without stopping. 
Where does it go? 


Here’s what happened to the aver- 
age Swift sales dollar last year: 70.1 
cents went to farmers and ranchers for 
livestock and other products: 15 cents 
for wages and salaries; 5.7 cents for 
supplies—fuel, electricity, containers, 
etc.; 2.9 cents for transportation; 1 cent 
for taxes; 4.7 cents for other expenses 
such as interest, depreciation, rent, in- 
surance, advertising, etc. 


SWIFT'S 1956 
EARNINGS 


SWIFT'S 
1956 COSTS 


The tiny profit left out of each 
dollar taken in shows one thing quite 
clearly: Packers’ profits are just too 
small to have much effect either on the 
price you get for livestock or on the 
price consumers pay for meat. 

Now let’s look at meat packing 
profits in another way—as return on 
investment: 

One estimate puts 1955 earnings of 
the packing industry as a whole at 8.4% 
on net worth. This was well below the 
12.3% earned by all U. S. manufac- 
turers in 1955. 

A New York bank reports that the 
14 biggest meat packers made 6.7% on 
their net worth in 1955—actually below 


by HOBART CREIGHTON 
Livestock Producer 
KOSCIUSKO COUNTY, INDIANA 


the average for the industry as a whole, 
Industry figures for 1956 haven’t been 
compiled yet, but Swift last year earned 
3.71% on shareholders’ investment— 
down from 6.04% in 1955. 

Here’s another way to judge the 
size of packer profits: If you match the 
total 1955 earnings of packers against 
the amount of livestock handled, you 
come out with just 22 cents on each 100 
pounds of live animal processed or 35 
cents on each 100 pounds of dressed 
meat sold. And if you could sort out 
profits made on the sale of livestock 
products only, those figures would be 
even smaller. 


PROFITS 
PER JOOLBS. LIVESTOCK 


As a livestock producer, I’m glad 
that meat packers have been able to 
handle our products on a profit margin 
lower than that earned by many other 
industries. But I also know that I stand 
to gain if packers have the money with 
which to increase efficiency, modernize 
plants and dig out new and better ways 
to sell meat. 

Of this much I’m sure: With 3,000 
commercial slaughterers and several 
thousand smaller processors, competi- 
tion among meat packers is intense. As 
long as it stays that way, profits aren’t 
likely ever to be excessive. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Creighton gives a more complete discussion 
of packer earnings in a booklet called, ‘‘ Profits 
in the Meat Packing Business.’’ For your free 
copy, write to Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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The most efficient and econom- 
ical on the market. Simple, one 
man operation. 
Many added uses on every ranch 
for the detachable ‘‘Pow’r-Pull”’ 
that stretches, pulls and hoists 
loads up to 34 ton. 
FRANKLIN Sulfa-Urea Uterine Boluses and 
FRANKLIN Uterine Capsules 
aid in avoiding infection following calving. 
Especially valuable in retained afterbirth. 


Calf Scours 


“amp INFECTIOUS SCOUR 
TREATMENTiicuia 


giving excellent results in the treat- 
ment of infectious scours in young 
calves. 


“Qa INFECTIOUS SCOUR 
BOLUSES 


This product inhibits bacterial growth 
commonly associated with infectious 
calf scours, and aids in avoiding pneu- 
monia which is so often a complicating 
factor. The Albumin Tannate ingred- 
ient provides the necessary astringent 
action. 


Your local Drug Store Franklin Dealer 

offers you both convenient stocks of 

Franklin Products and a knowledge of 
their proper use. 
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heliable 
Protection for 
Your Cattle! 
DON'T TAKE CHANCES 


Vaccinate for Complete Blackleg Protection! 


HERE’S no substitute for DEPENDABILITY in vac- 
cinating against deadly diseases. 


Dependable Immunity Against 


BLACKLEG and 
MALIGNANT EDEMA 


with one shot of 


FRANKLIN Clostridium 


Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 


More stockmen vaccinate more calves with this famous 
brand than with any other. 


The leading Drug Store in each locality is usually the local 
Franklin dealer. If you will drop a card to any Franklin office 
we'll send you name of the Dealer nearest to you, and mail 
you a free copy of the 80-page illustrated Franklin Catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


OENVER e@ KANSAS CITY e@ WICHITA e@ ALLIANCE e AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA e EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY e PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY e@ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 
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The modern, money-saving way to 
control stock-pests! Now recom- 
mended by State Colleges, Experiment 
Stations, and Stock-Pest Authorities 
everywhere. 


* Patents 
Pending 


INVESTMENT 


Whether you are a breeder, feeder, 
dairyman, or range cattleman makes no 
difference. Rope-Wick Oilers will prove 
a paying proposition. Low initial cost! 
Little or no maintenance! Economical 
use of insecticides! Rope-Wick Oilers 
are fully automatic, do not require con- 
stant refilling, and are built to take a 
beating. Animals can’t tear them up, and 
won’t wear them out for years to come. 















For Complete Information on Automatic 
Stock-Pest Control and Illustrated Liter- 
ature on Rope-Wick Oilers, mail coupon 
below or write— 


g 
sn 


® Wit qi a Dept. 3 
2s “$701 No. 29th St. - OMAHA, NEBR. 


Pte Okay, send Rope-Wick Oiler literature offered, and 
OT 


30-day “Free Trial’’ Plan, without cost or obligation, to— 
—— 


rorn30-DAY ‘“™ 
“FREE TRIAL” 4¢¢r:s 
OFFER City 






















EXPENSIVE WINTER — All of th 
southern part of New Mexico an 
southwestern Texas is extremely dry 
It will be expensive to winter our cattle 
I ranch in Chihuahua and have know) 
the state since 1924. It is drier at this 
time than at any other period for 4 
— H. Williams, Jr., E] Pago 

ex. 





PERFORMANCE TESTING — Per. 
formance testing in conjunction with 
artificial insemination has given a tre. 
mendous boost to the value of our con. 
mercial cow herd—about 600 Herefords 
—both in conformation and weight. We 





sold steer calves at 25 cents home} 


with no shrink, unregistered perform. 
ance and progeny tested bull at $1,000, 
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\ DITO 
ce of the 
€X1CO and . : 
remely dry has been extremely large and will probably continue so, says the 
r our cattle C attle slaughter USDA. On Jan. 1, 6.1 million cattle were on feed—4 per cent more than 
lave know, a year earlier and a new high. Cattle feeders in 13 leading states reported intentions to 
rier at this morket 45 per cent of this number by Apr. 1. Last year they planned a 50 per cent marketing 
ey 3 by that date. 
” aso, These intentions suggest fed cattle supplies during this period will be sizable, although a 
_ little below the heavy movement of last winter. Prices of fed steers are expected to level out 
iG — Per. foilowing their late-fall decline, and to stay higher this winter and spring than their low of last 
iction with February. 
siven a tre. 
of our com. has been very large since October, partl It of i h 
A y as a result of continued drout 
cae Cow slaughter in the Southwest. The extent and severity of drouth will be a major 
ane hin I factor affecting cattle slaughter and prices in 1957. 
d perform. If drouth is not severe over large areas, prices may average as high or slightly higher than 
ll at $1,000, in 1956; severe drouth would add to slaughter and prevent improvement in prices. 
32) 
; in 1957 is expected to be lower than the 1956 record. Production 
JE Meat production probably will be cut heaviest in the first half year, with most of tne 
reduction in pork. 
Rule __ 3 Consumers will pay higher prices for pork in 1957 than during 1956, and possibly a little 
— — more for the higher grades of beef. 
age .....24 
om ee : Consumer urchasin ower "ose further in the closing months of 1956. During 
Shows _% P $ P October-December, consumers’ after-tax income appar- 
a. be 39 ently reached a record rate moderately above that of the third quarter and possibly 5 to 6 
“ee 34 per cent above a year earlier. 
= Sone a Industrial output also reached a new peak in December, while retail trade (seasonally 
: : ; p 
es " adjusted) remained unchanged at the record rate set in November, but 4 per cent above a year 
earlier. 
Nonagricultural employment rose slightly to a total of 59.4 million in December—up about 
Se 2 per cent from a year earlier; unemployment held around 2% million. 
‘ ‘ on new investment, a major contributor to the economic expansion 
a Business spending of the past two years, may tend to level off in 1957. 
UARY, 1957 
17th Ave, 
itional Live- indicate a sizable increase in government spending though business 
bio, a Current prospects investment spending may tend to level off this year. The President’s 
aie a budget, submitted to Congress on Jan. 16, outlines proposed expenditures of 71.8 billion 
en dollars, compared with 68.9 billion now estimated for the current fiscal year. 
050.00 Nondefense expenditures will show some gain, reflecting proposed increases for school 
18. Cow construction, agriculture and other domestic programs. However, the bulk of the increase will 
30) again come in national security expenditures, where a rise of 2.3 billion dollars, to 43.6 billion, 
‘zing Bae | was requested for 1957-58. 
ae Spending by state and local governments in the past few years has been increasing at a 
“anu rate of almost 9 per cent a year and is likely to continue upward at least as fast in the next 
year or two. 
rson, Colo. 
umn, Grast The new highway program and expanding needs for schools and other facilities may speed 
1 Hansen, the uptrend. 
ioe oe 
‘ecil, Riley, o11s 
: of cattle for 1956 totaled 20.2 million, up 6 per cent from 1955 
ll, Denver, Inspected slaughter (when total slaughter figures are in, however, the percentage will 
, W. Lilley, not be quite so high); calf slaughter for the year was 7.8 million, up 5 per cent from 1955. 
No. So the picture on numbers for the first of the year looks something like this: (1) slaughter was 
gett, Den- up some; (2) the calf crop was up about 1 per cent, equivalent to about 270,000 head; (3) total 
2, Phoenix. live cattle and calf imports were down some; (4) death losses were probably about the same—they 
L. Blsine do not vary very much from year to year; (5) cow and heifer slaughter was 46.9 per cent of 
total slaughter in 1956, compared with 49 per cent in 1955. 
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WARD D. ARMSTRONG works with ranch- 
ers in California and Nevada. He is a 
partner of Mason-McDuffie Company, 
2101 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and a member of the American 
Society of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers, the Institute of Farm 
Brokers and the California Society of 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers. 


C. A. SAINT is V.P. and Sec. of R. A. 
Rowan & Co., 458 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. He works with ran- 
chers in Santa Barbara, Ventura, Sai 
Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, Los 
Angeles, Kern, San Luis Obispo, 
Tulare, King, San Benito and Monterey 
- Counties. He is a Trustee of U.S.C., 

V.P. and Director of the Children’s 
Hospital Society, V.P. and Director of 
The Automobile Club of S. California, 
Director of the Downtown Business 
Men’s Assn. and the Building Owners 


; & Managers Assn. 


W. T. “WIFFY” COX serves north, cen- 
tral and southwest Florida from 166 
E. Pine Street, Orlando. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers and 
the American Society of Residential 
Appraisers. Having long been active 
in the ranching business, he operates 
his own ranches and groves. 


STERLING HEBBARD serves ranchers in 
Arizona and western New Mexico from 
the Tovrea Stockyard Building, 5001 
East Washington St., in Phoenix, Ariz. 
He is a Director of the Arizona 
National Livestock Show, member of 
the Maricopa County Sheriff’s Posse, 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, Cowman’s 
Club, Paradise Valley Country Club, 
American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers and is a partner 
in Bar Vee Cattle Company, among 
other interests. 


These men work for the CM outfit, The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
known for its top brand mortgage loan service. 
They have been connected with the farm and 
ranch loan business for years and are qualified to 
handle your special needs. Select the one nearest 
to you and you can depend on him to give you 
good, quick service. 


* * * 


These men know how to serve you well and they're 
eager to serve you quickly. Don’t hesitate to call 
on them—even though you haven't definitely 
decided what to do about your financing. They ve 
all had years of experience in the financial end of 
farm and ranch businesses. You'll find them 
friendly and helpful. 


The Connectient Niutunal 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 
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EWART W. GOODWIN is President of 
Percy H. Goodwin Company, 300 First 
National Bank Building, San Diego, 
Calif., and serves ranchers in San Diego 
and Imperial Counties, California. He 
is a director of the San Diego Transit 
Company, Solar Aircraft Company, 
First National Trust and Savings Bank 
and Kay Lab. He is a trustee of Cali- 
fornia Western University, President 
of the Fiesta del Pacifico, chairman 
of the San Diego Colorado River Assn. 
and director, San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce. 


HENRY C. HALL is senior partner of Hall 
and Hall, 408 Zook Building, Denver 4, 
Colorado. He serves ranchers in Colo- 
rado, Eastern Wyoming, Eastern Mon- 
tana, Nebraska and Kansas. He is an 
Accredited Rural Appraiser, Past Pres- 
ident and Member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Society of 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers, 
Member of the Advisory Committee 
Colorado Basic Land Inventory. 


FLOYD E. ELLIOTT, president of Farmcraft 
Associates, Inc., serves Georgia from 
Americus. He is also connected with 
Farmcraft Service, Inc. of Oxford, Indi- 
ana. Both companies develop and man- 
age farm and ranch properties. He is 
past president and member of the exec- 
utive board of the American Society of 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers 
and is president of Farmcraft Seed 
Company, Inc. 


ELBERT W. ANDERSON, manager of Ver- 
mont Mortgage Company, 918 West 
Riverside Drive, Spokane, Washington, 
works throughout western Montana, 
Washington and northern Idaho. He 
belongs to the Rotary and is a trustee 
and member of the Finance Committee 
of St. Luke’s Hospital and a trustee of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Spokane. 


MILLARD G. SCoTT serves ranchers and 
farmers in South Dakota from 347 
Dakota Ave., S., in Huron. He owns 
and manages several farms. He has 
been Pres. of the State Reclamation 
Assn. and the Assn. of Realtors. For 
5 years he was a director of the 
National Reclamation Assn. and is an 
ex-member of the Natural Resources 
Committee of the U.S. C. of C. Active 
in U.S. and local Chamber work. Pres- 
ently State Senator. Member of the 
eAmerican Soc. of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. 


—s 


H. L. MARTIN is manager of the South- 
western Division of the Ranch and 
Farm Loan Department of The Con- 
necticut Mutual, and is in charge of 
the San Antonio Office at 821 Frost 
National Bank Building. The major 
portion of his time is spent in inspect- 
ing farm and ranch properties, which 
curtails much of his civic endeavors. 
A farmer and rancher all his life, he 
owns and operates several stock farms 
at present. 


FREDERICK P. CHAMP, president of Utah 
Mortgage Loan Corp., in Logan, serves 
Utah, Idaho, and western Wyoming. 
He is president of the Cache Valley 
Banking Co. and chairman of the Com- 
mercial Security Bank, Ogden. He is 
past president of the board of Utah 
State Agricultural College, Mortgage 
Bankers Assn. of America and Utah 
Bankers Assn. and a member of the 
Task Force on Federal Aid to High- 
ways of the President’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 


DONALD A. DRYER Catries on as a partner 
in H. A. Dryer & Co. since the death of 
Horace A. Dryer, in 1956. The com- 
pany serves Oregon and southern 
Washington from 525 Corbett Build- 
ing, Portland. Since Oregon State, 
where he majored in agriculture and 
animal husbandry, Don Dryer has 
operated farms and ranches for 20 
years. He owns and operates Pine 
Creek Ranch in Harney County. He is 
a member of the Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Association, Portland Realty Board 
and Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT serves ranchers and 
farmers in the Texas Panhandle, east- 
ern New Mexico and southern Colorado 
from 1521 Texas Avenue, Lubbock, 
Texas. He is a charter member of the 
Lubbock Kiwanis Club and a member 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. For several years he was a director 
of the South Plains Fair Association, 
and is a member of the National Polo 
Association. 


D. D. WOOD serves farmers and ran- 
chers in the Mississippi Valley section 
of La., Ark., and Miss. He is a grad- 
uate of Mississippi State, with a BS 
degree in Agriculture and has com- 
pleted graduate work in farm manage- 
ment and soils. He is Past Sec. and 
Treas. of the East Carroll-Madison 
Parish SCS District, Past Pres. of the 
Madison Parish C. of C., and owner 
of Wood Real Estate and Mortgage 
Loan Co., Tallulah, La. 
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CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


can save you $9 in feed costs alone! 


This is the way to cheaper gains! Feed your cattle the 
proved antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN, at the surprisingly low 
cost of 1¢ per head per day! For every dollar you invest in 
feeding AUREOMYCIN, you are repaid many times over: 


¢ You make it back in healthier cattle, fewer sickness days. 
¢ You make it back with cattle that go on feed faster, stay 
on feed. 

e You make it back in cattle that look better, have more 
“bloom,” get buyers’ attention. 

¢ You make it back many times over in extra pounds of 
beef at market. 

¢ You make it back nine times over in feed savings alone! 
Many tests have shown conclusively that for every $1 you 


invést in feeding AUREOMYCIN you can expect an extra 
return of $9 in lower feed costs. 






Get all these advantages by feeding 
Aureomycin 


Healthier Cattle « More “Bloom” 
Better Feed Conversion 
Cheaper Gains ¢ More Dollar Returns 





See your feed manufacturer today for supplement feeds 
that provide your cattle with the recommended 70 milli- 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per head per day. Write for a 
booklet called “AUREOMYCIN for Cattle Feeding.” It 
tells you and shows you why AUREOMYCIN gives you 
more dollar returns on your cattle. American Cyanamid 
Company, Animal Feed Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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American National Resolutions 


ONCE AGAIN, the American National Cattlemen 
have used the occasion of their annual convention— 
this the 60th, at Phoenix—as a frame for proposals to 
meet current problems, a statement of independent 
policy, varied plans of action in the face of such things 
as surplus and poor prices, adverse legislation, cattle 
disease and marketing difficulties. In their resolu- 
tions, the nation’s cowmen, 2,100 strong, covered these 
and other items. Here is a resume of the measures 
voted: 

They called for creation of a fact finding committee 
to study, in cooperation with other institutions, the 
“tremendous changes in marketing of livestock and 
meat” to find out if these changes have been bene- 
ficial to the livestock producer. 

They memorialized Congress to “oppose all price 
support programs, including the soil bank plan, for 
agriculture and livestock.” 

On the Packers’ Consent Decree, revision of which 
isnow being sought in the federal courts by the major 
packers, the association reaffirmed a former resolu- 
tion favoring modification of the decree to permit 
packers to retail meats and related products; this is 
substantially the relief now being sought by the big 
packers. 

A resolution expressed fear that the administra- 
tion might be starting off on a spending spree 
after its good record of reduced spending started 
in 1952, and urged “regard for the taxpayer’s 
dollar” and reduction in spending; asked also that 
the Hoover Commission Report, which promises 
savings in government of $7.5 billion, be put into 
effect. 

ON THE FOREIGN TRADE FRONT, the cattlemen 
reiterated endorsement of “adequate tariffs” and 
“proper import quotas” on their product and opposed 
any proposal that would “delegate to any authority 
other than Congress the power to make tariffs or 
trade agreements.” 

Long-term credit for ranching operations was. 
sought in one resolution—‘“‘but only within the frame- 
work of the present banking and credit organizations.” 

The federal Packers and Stockyards Administration 
was okayed in a resolution opposing legislation that 
would transfer authority under the P&SY Act to the 
Federal Trades Commission but asking that responsi- 
bility for administration of the act be changed from 
the Commodity Branch to an independent agency. 

A second resolution on the subject favored “any 
proposed legislation that strengthens and improves 
all market handling of cattle,” particularly referring 
to amendments to the P&SY Act proposed by the na- 
tional auction association. 

One of the resolutions urged cattlemen to stop the 
“uneconomic practice of consignment selling of cattle.” 

The stockmen said, “We strongly favor humane 
treatment of livestock in slaughtering, but urge that 
progress in this matter be made through continued 
cooperation of packers with the American Humane 
Association rather than through legislation.” 

Funds for beef promotion were urged, in a reso- 
lution calling for legislation “whereby market- 
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ing agencies may, on request of a state livestock 
producer organization, make voluntary deduction 
of not over 10 cents a head on cattle, payable to 
the producer organization.” The cattlemen re- 
affirmed their endorsement of the work of the 
National Beef Council. 

* 


ONE OF THE RESOLUTIONS asked the USDA to 
issue monthly estimates of cattle on feed. 


They asked that prices paid by the armed forces 
be furnished to cattle associations requesting them, 
and that when the armed forces call for bids for beef 
a copy of the bids be sent to cattle associations asking 
for them. 


The stockmen asked Congress to pass 8.863, “which 
would reaffirm the rights of the states to control 
their water,’ and called for a law to give mineral 
rights income from public lands mineral leasing to 
the states to be used for schools and public institu- 
tions. 


Other land resolutions called for “stepped-up re- 
search” in eradication of uneconomic plants; asked 
that Civil Service prerequisites for land administra- 
tion jobs include some knowledge and experience in 
livestock management; opposed legislation that would 
create a national wilderness preservation system and 
set aside thousands of acres of federal lands “to the 
exclusion of private or economic use;” asked that “no 
grazing permits be reduced without agreement be- 
tween administrators and permittees upon a reduc- 
tion program,’ and “appropriate non-use issued in 
lieu of reduction,” and this non-use restored when 
the range justifies; urged that in disposal of L.U. 
project lands the interests of present users be pro- 
tected. 


A resolution on withdrawals of public land by 
defense agencies called for more efficient use of 
necessary areas, called for a requirement by law 
that withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres be re- 
viewed by Congress, and suggested negotiations 
with Mexico for part of her border areas for use 
by defense agencies as her contribution to North 
American defense. 

os 

RESOLUTIONS dealing with livestock sanitary 
questions called for a more practical method of de- 
termining eligibility to modified certification in the 
Bang’s cleanup; urged stockmen ito try to operate 
under the new interstate movement regulations re- 
specting brucellosis, and asked the association’s sani- 
tary committee to keep alert to problems stockmen 
may face; asked California to set up regulations so 
feeder females may be shipped into the state under 
permit; asked for maintenance of a protective fence 
on the U.S.-Mexican border. 


One of the resolutions endorsed the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum shrine. 


A final resolution paid tribute to Former President 
Frank S. Boice of Sonoita, Ariz., who passed away 
on Apr. 3; to Burton “Cap” Mossman of Roswell, 
N. M., a former Arizona Ranger captain, and other 
members who have died the past year. 





























The ‘National’ 


At Work 


QE OF THE RESOLUTIONS passed 

by the American National in Phoe- 
nix in January said that “this organ- 
ization is opposed to all price support 
programs, including the soil bank plan, 
for agriculture and livestock.” It should 
be remembered that the American Na- 
tional has, on the other hand, consist- 
ently sought help for the cattle in- 
dustry in emergencies through plans 
that cannot be called “support pro- 
grams.” For instance, it urged the 
hamburger buying program of last fall, 
in which section 32 funds (tariff collec- 
tion money) were used to buy well over 
50 million pounds of beef; it favored 
the Mexican cattle buying program 
which is still going on and which will 
drain off $5 million worth of cattle; it 
has urged foreign beef buying programs 
under which up to Jan. 18, eight pur- 
chase authorizations totaled $35.2 mil- 
lion for meat and its products with 
estimated quantity of 57,700 metric 
tons. 


* * aS 


INCE the Phoenix convention in 
January, President Don Collins has 
addressed cattlemen’s meetings in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Jackson, Miss., Albany, 
Ga., and Baton Rouge, La. He was a 
speaker at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Range Management at 
Great Falls, Mont... . Rad Hall, execu- 
tive secretary, attended the Oklahoma 
cattlemen’s meeting in Oklahoma City 
this month and discussed American Na- 
tional convention arrangements for 
Oklahoma City in 1958. . . . Lyle Lig- 
gett, information director, attended the 
meeting of the Corn Belt Livestock 
Feeders at Peoria, Ill. 


* * * 


EVERAL THOUSAND bills have al- 
ready been dumped into the legisla- 
tive mill in Washington. Many affect 
the cattle industry, and the following 
listing is only a sample: A bill to re- 
quire the secretary of agriculture to 
determine cost of producing meat ani- 
mals and to make it unlawful for pack- 
ers to pay less than the cost-of-produc- 
tion price; a bill to amend the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act to make it inap- 
plicable to stockyards exclusively sell- 
ing on commission at public auction; 
several bills to establish a national wil- 
derness system (the American National 
at Phoenix in January opposed such 
legislation which would set aside large 
areas of useful land); a bill to limit 
military withdrawals of public lands to 
5,000 acres unless Congress approves 
(the National favored this); a measure 
to require the federal government to 
conform to state laws in water matters 
(urged by the National); a bill to per- 
mit deduction at markets for funds for 
a meat promotion program (favored by 
the National); a bill to abolish the 3 
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per cent tax on transportation (also 
favored). . . . Executive Secretary Rad 
Hall has been in Washington checking 
on these and other proposals. 

* * 


OR THE YEAR 1956, the American 
National’s traffic managers col- 
lected and remitted to American Na- 
tional members $24,480, $17,280 of which 
represented inadvertent overcharges by 
the carriers, the balance loss and dam- 
age, reparation and livestock killed on 
rights-of-way. This is one of the Amer- 
ican National’s services to members or 
members of affiliated associations. If 
you want a checking on possible over- 
charge, send your waybills to the Na- 
tional’s office, 801 East 17th Ave., Den- 
ver 18, Colo. 


BANG’S OK IN SIX STATES 


Delaware was the sixth state to be 
designated recently “modified certi- 
fied brucellosis-free’” by USDA. The 
other certified states are Maine, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Also, 351 counties 
in 27 other states are certified. Certifi- 
cation means that not more than 1 per 
cent of cattle and not more than 5 
per cent of cattle herds are infected. 


Canada is starting a program of area 
testing and eradication of brucellosis in 
cattle, according to USDA. Under the 
plan now being considered, susceptible 
animals will be tested and infected 
ones slaughtered, with owners com- 
pensated at the rate of $40 for grade 
cattle and $100 for purebreds, plus sal- 
vage. 


LAB BUILDING GETS GOING 


The government has contracted with 
Los Angeles and Des Moines firms to 
perform the necessary architectural and 
engineering services in connection with 
the new USDA animal disease labora- 
tory at Ames, Ia. Actual construction 
may begin sometime in the fall of 1957. 
Research work there will involve 


studies of the cause, mode of transmis- 
sion, methods of diagnosis, methods of 
prevention, treatment, and control of 
infectious diseases of livestock. 





Headline speaker at the American 
National meeting in Phoenix, Interior 
Sec. Fred Seaton, is interviewed 
by an alumnus of the Junior American 
National, Rex Messersmith of Station 
WNAX, Yankton, S. D. 


The Public . 
And Yow wien 


J,LSEWHERE in this issue of the PRO. 

DUCER are news items about actiyj- 
ties of the Juniors, the CowBelles and, 
of course, the cattlemen’s associations, 
activities which add up to new emphasis 
on public relations. 

The Juniors have always done an 
excellent job in whatever they’ye 
been asked to do in beef promotion or 
general public relations. And many 
of the state groups have taken on 
special Junior projects which have 
often shown the way for their parents, 
The beef-slogan contest (P. 31) is the 

first real campaign that the Juniors 
have conceived and have already 
demonstrated their willingness to carry 
through, despite the obvious lack of 
funds and manpower that has always 
plagued this fine group of youngsters, 
We’re willing to bet that the Juniors 
will again show their elders how en- 
thusiasm and spirit can make a success 
of any major undertaking. And we're 
willing to bet that they’ll get a lot of 
sincere cooperation from their parents 
and adult friends. 

Once again the CowBelles are em- 
barking on the annual campaign to em- 
phasize the use of beef on Father’s Day. 
Already arrangements have been com- 
pleted for distribution of promotional 
material into new areas. 

The cooperation and interest these 
ladies have developed is a tribute to 
their sincerity and determination. But 
with increasing activity, the need for 
wider industry support becomes 
greater. The participation of every 
cattlemen’s or CowBelle’s organiza- 
tion will be needed desperately to 
keep this most effective campaign 
rolling and gathering momentum. 

Awareness is also growing for the 
need for more cohesive action by all 
groups of the industry in developing 

over-all public understanding of the 
problems, the objectives and the needs 
of cattle and beef production. Much 
progress has been made because of the 
increasing interest and activity in good 
public relations at the local, state and 
national level, but more will be needed 
as the rural-urban ratio continues its 
ceaseless shift. 


GRAZING FEES ABOUT SAME 

National forest grazing fees for the 
coming year will show an average drop 
nationally of 1 cent. The average for 
1956 was 35 cents; it is 34 cents for 
1957. 

Taylor grazing fees remain the same. 
Interior Secretary Fred Seaton an- 
nounced a one-year postponement of 
the new formula for Bureau of Land 
Management grazing fees. It would 
have called for a 2-cent increase, but 
the old rate of 15 cents per animal unit 
month will continue as a drouth relief 
measure. 
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The 60th Annual Convention 
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These are officers elected by the American National for 1957: Back row, (1. 








tor.) J. B. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla.; Dorris Ballew, Natchez, Miss.; Clifford Han- 
sen, Jackson, Wyo.; J. C. Cecil, Riley, Ore.—all second vice-presidents. 

Front row, (. to r.) G. R. “Jack” Milburn, Grassrange, Mont., first vice-presi- 
dent; Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., president; Fred Fritz, Clifton, Ariz., 


second vice-president. 


S HE HAS DONE throughout 60 

years of existence of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, the 
U. S. cowman has again asserted his 
independence of thought and action, 
refusing artificial props for his indus- 
try and seeking, rather, to work his 
own way out of the troubles that at 
times beset him. 

Resolution No. 1 adopted at the con- 
vention in Phoenix calls for a fact-find- 
ing committee to try to find out why in 
this period of general prosperity the 
price of cattle has been depressed. The 
resolution asks this question: “Is there 
something wrong with the way cattle 
and beef are being produced and mar- 
keted?”’ 

The resolutions adopted are briefed 
on Page 9 of this issue. One of the land 





@) 
Dean of convention-goers, J. M. Cart- 
wright, Phoenix, Ariz., as Artist G. D. 
Machin sketched him during a session 


of the 60th annual American National 
meeting. 
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resolutions pointed to the large and 
sometimes wasteful use of public land 
for military purposes and urged cor- 
rective measures. In this connection, 
a Jan. 24 release by the Bureau of Land 
Management announces release of 
194,045 acres of Nevada grazing land 
from bombing range, with the lands 
restored to immediate application for 
entry. 

Another resolution asked California 
to provide regulations so feeder female 
cattle could be sent into the state under 
permit and quarantine until slaugh- 
tered. On Jan. 24, California’s Gover- 
nor Knight issued an emergency regu- 
lation to meet the new federal brucel- 
losis control regulations, allowing entry 
of “bulls and cows” for feeding and 
grazing under permit. 

The record membership turnout for 
this 60th anniversary—the 2,100 per- 
sons present marked a 25 per cent in- 
crease over the previous record session, 
in New Orleans last year—re-elected 
Don C. Collins of Kit Carson, Colo. 
president; G. R. Milburn of Grassrange, 
Mont. first vice-president, and Radford 
S. Hall of Denver executive secretary. 

New second vice-presidents are Clif- 
ford Hansen, Jackson, Wyo.; Dorris 
Ballew, Natchez, Miss.; Fred J. Fritz, 
Clifton, Ariz.; J. B. Smith, Pawhuska, 
Okla., and J. C. Cecil, Riley, Ore. 

The cattlemen voted to go to Okla- 
homa City for their 1958 convention. 

The American National CowBelles, 
meeting at Phoenix also, elected Mrs. 
M. E. Trego of Sutherland, Nebr. their 
president, succeeding Mrs. Fred Dress- 
ler of Gardnerville, Nev. Other new 
CowBelle officers: Mrs. Robert Burg- 
hart, Colorado Springs, Colo., first vice- 
president; Mrs. Joe Oliver, John Day, 
Ore., and Mrs. L. W. Long, Jr., Meers, 
Okla., second vice-presidents; Mrs. Ross 





Haase, North Platte, Nebr., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The American National Junior Cat- 
tlemen’s Association delegates elected 
Dale Robinson of Ralph, S. D., presi- 
dent; he succeeds George Cross III of 
Douglas, Wyo. Other officers are Ralph 
Jones, Midland, S. D., first vice-presi- 
dent; Tom Dorr, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., and Larrie Smith, Williston, N. 
D., second vice-presidents; Kenneth 
McCoy, Cloutierville, La., secretary; 
Miss Joyce Olson, Watford City, N. D., 
treasurer; Miss Kitti King, Marana, 
Ariz., historian. 

Though not a formal resolution, 
other convention action having sim- 
ilar import included in following com- 
mittee reports, excerpted here: 

COMMITTEE TO STUDY BEEF 
GRADING — We recommend that the 
government— 

1. Provide all government graders 
with color photographs of carcasses il- 
lustrating the combinations of char- 
acteristics which qualify the carcasses 
for the lower limits of each grade. 

2. Develop and provide all govern- 
ment graders with pictorial standards 
for the 12 adjectives of marbling de- 
gree. 

The industry should support the ef- 
forts of the meat research groups to 
perfect objective measures of quality to 
replace present subjective measures in 
carcass grading. Likewise, independent 
studies to explore further the economic 
effects of grading on various segments 
of the industry should be supported. 

In summary, this committee feels 
that the attitude of all segments of the 
industry as presented to them gives 
evidence that federal beef grading is 
beneficial to the industry as a whole 
and should be continued. Current em- 
phasis on conformation and fat cover 
should receive additional study. Also 
full consideration should be given to 
the government study of grading to 
indicate “cut-out values” and other re- 
finements that may be suggested to im- 
prove the usefulness of federal beef 
grading. We urge that the federal grad- 
ing service bend every effort to achieve 
uniform grading throughout the nation. 

Your committee believes that its 
work is not completed. In the light of 
additional information available and 
studies in progress, it is recommended 
that the beef grading committee’s life 
be extended for the coming year. 

RESEARCH COMMITTEE — Your 
committee recommends continued and 
intensified research in the fields of 
feeding and nutrition; soil deficiencies 
as related to feed value; use of hor- 
mones and antibiotics, especially under 
range conditions; diseases and para- 
sites; breeding; range management; 
control of noxious plants, and market- 
ing. 

We recommend that the Department 
of Agriculture intensify its efforts to 
get valuable research information to 
the livestock industry. Increased ac- 
tivity and improvement of methods by 
the Agriculture Extension Service is 
recommended. 

We would also like to see a part of 
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the program at each annual convention 
devoted to bringing us all up to date 
on new developments in research. 


BRAND AND THEFT COMMITTEE 
—Resolution No. 23, passed in New Or- 
leans in 1956, read in part: 

“That we favor federal legislation to 
authorize such brand inspection services 
as are required by the laws of our re- 
spective states, to be performed in fed- 
erally posted livestock yards situated 
within such states.” 


Pursuant to that resolution, bills 
were introduced in Congress. A favor- 
able report on the proposed legislation 
was filed with Congress by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. After a time, dif- 
ferences of opinion between states be- 
gan to appear. The differences were 
on a policy basis, and the states largely 
took the position along the lines of 
those that conduct brand inspection 
beyond their state borders as com- 
pared with those that do not attempt 
to conduct such services except within 
their own states. Not being able to 
show a solid front in Washington, it 
was finally concluded to discontinue 
the efforts. 

No recommendations are now being 
made as to a continuing effort along this 
line, even though the problem still re- 
mains. That problem is, in non-tech- 
nical language, that the posting of a 
federal market in your state auto- 
matically excludes the operation of 
your state law. That situation may 
sometime in the future become neces- 
sary to correct. 


elected these officers for 1957. 


In their convention at Phoenix, the Junior American National Cattlemen 
Back row (I. to r.) Larrie Smith, Williston, N. D., 


Secretary Seaton 
Talks on Resources 


(From the ad- 
dress of Secre- 
tary of the In- 
terior at the 
convention of 
the American 
National Cat- 
tlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., in 
January.) 


N MANY AREAS the current drouth 

rivals—and even exceeds—the pro- 
longed arid period that afflicted the 
western part of our country in the 
thirties. By way of scientific studies, 
we know that in some regions the 
drouth is the worst to strike in this 
country for 500 years. 

Nevertheless, bad as the current 
drouth is, we do not now confront the 
almost complete disaster which result- 
ed from those drouths of two decades 
ago. 

Why is this? 

One answer is that we have profited 
a great deal from our experiences of 
the 30’s. 

In the past 20 years we have seen a 
decided advance in the conservation 


second vice-president; Ralph Jones, Midland, S. D., first vice-president; Tom 
Dorr, Steamboat Springs, Colo., second vice-president; Kenneth McCoy, Cloutier- 
ville, La., secretary; George Cross III, Douglas, Wyo., outgoing president. Front 
row: Joyce Olson, Watford City, N. D., treasurer; Dale Robinson, Ralph S. D., 
president; Kitti King, Marana, Ariz., historian. 


The Juniors also named J. L. Connolly of Golden Valley, N. D., and Mrs. 
Marion J. Piper, Bismarck, N. D., as advisors, and Mrs. Allerton Cushman, 
Phoenix, Ariz. as advisor to a newly formed public relations committee. 

The program of the young group included talks by Roscoe J. Haynie, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, and Bartley Cardon, Arizona Flour Mills, Tucson, Ariz.; a special 
luncheon and tour of the Tovrea Stockyards, and a visit to the University of 
Arizona experimental farm and other points of interest in the Salt River Valley. 
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and best use of our water resources. 

Since the 30’s, the Department of thp 
Interior has invested $2% billion jy 
water resource programs in the Weg: 
the Corps of Army Engineers more thay 
$3 billion. While a comparable figure 
from the Department of Agriculture jg 
not available, that agency reports it has 
invested to date some $132% millions 
for the same purpose in the 48 states 

These investments in water resource 
conservation are now material aids jn 
relieving the impact of the drouth. 

President Eisenhower has consistent- 
ly placed great emphasis on the devel. 
opment and carrying out of a sound and 
coordinated policy for use of our water 
resources. 

Under his direction, programs were 
developed, and approved by Congress, 
to fill the gap between the projects 
which can be undertaken and financed 
locally, and those which are appropri- 
ate only for Federal construction on a 
reimbursable, but interest-free basis. 

One of his programs is embodied in 

the so-called “Small Projects Act”, 
which provides a means for making 
Federal loans up to a limit of $5 mil- 
lion to sponsors of small irrigation 
projects in the 17 Western States. 
The Department of the Interior is 
responsible for the administration of 
that act. 


Another is the broadening of the 
Watershed Protection Act so as to 
permit Federal cooperation in the 
financing of small irrigation projects 
in all parts of the country. 

Both the President and the Con- 
gress have repeatedly made clear 
their belief that a large degree of 
local responsibility should be as- 
sumed in each of these programs. 


These programs guarantee an even 
greater emphasis on all of the known 
remedies that we can apply to the 
problem of conservation of our water 
supplies. In fact, we now can expect 
a definite acceleration in the rate of 
their planning and construction. 


But, it may be asked, will this be 
enough? Are there no new avenues 
which should be explored? Cannot our 
ingenuity develop the means to counter 
even more effectively the impact of 
water shortages? 


I believe that such potential remedies 
do exist. 


And I believe also that through the 
exercise of boldness and enterprise and 
cooperation we will find them. 


Let me give you two examples which, 
while still on the horizon, hold out 
great promise for a new attack on our 
water problems. 

In the Department of the Interior we 
are sponsoring a broad research pro- 
gram to find a more economic means of 
desalting water from the oceans and 
converting brackish water to beneficial 
use. 

We are still a long way—though not 
a discouraging distance—from being 
able to furnish water from _ those 
sources for industrial and agricultural 
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Another figure you’ll always see at 
American National conventions, Peter 
Bartmus, Kingman, Ariz. 


utilization at a price which would be 
economically feasible. But we now 
could, if necessary, utilize those sources 
for human use, at an acceptable cost. 

In any event, we can foresee the day 
when there will be networks of water 
pipelines crisscrossing this country in 
much the fashion that petroleum lines 
do today. 

They will be carrying water from 
where it is obtainable in one form or the 
other, into those areas where it simply 
does not exist at all, or in less than 
the needed amounts. 

This, then, is one way in which the 
development of new ideas and methods 
can contribute to the solution of our 
water problem. 

Another possibility is to find the 
means of applying the great potenti- 
alities of atomic energy to our water 
resource programs. 

The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
ported only recently that the past 10 
years of intensive development have 
brought the United States to the verge 
of the development of a nuclear-pow- 
ered economy—that large-scale electri- 
cal power from the atom will be real- 
ized in this country on a pyramiding 
basis beginning in 1975. 

With efforts proceeding to harness 
the H-bomb process for controlled pow- 
er, we can hope that in the foresee- 
able future we shall have at hand a 
virtually inexhaustible source of cheap 
power. 

How can this energy be used in help- 
ing to solve our water problem? 


The answer, of course, is held in 
the future. But even today it seems 
evident that atomic power may one 
day make it possible for us to place 
greater emphasis on the use of our 
great dams for water storage. As it is, 
water must be steadily released from 
those facilities today, in order that 
hydroelectric output can be main- 
tained and firmed. When and if 
atomic energy is available at a low 
cost, it will them be possible to con- 
serve the water by timing its release 
to conform more nearly with de- 
mands for irrigation and related uses. 
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It may be also that atomic energy 
can one day provide the master key 
for the water conversion and pipe- 
line system I mentioned earlier. Such 
low-cost energy might be applied 
both in the desalting process and to 
the pumping of the water over long 
distances. 


OW, what about the present? 
As you know, we are already taking 


emergency measures to protect the fed- 
eral 
stockmen. Through its Bureau of Land 


range and the grazing uses of 


Management, the Department of the In- 
terior has taken four vital steps. 

(1) We have agreed that operators 
may change their grazing areas to 
utilize forage available in areas not 
ordinarily grazed to the fullest extent; 

(2) We have issued nonuse permits 
to enable stockmen to reduce their 
herds without jeopardizing their graz- 
ing privileges; 

(3) We have granted direct financial 
relief by refunding grazing fees in 
areas where the range did not yield 
forage; 

(4) We are crediting grazing fees 
toward future payments where direct 
financial relief is not needed but the 
stockman clearly is not getting full 
value out of the range for which he 
holds a permit. 

I want to state clearly that the De- 
partment of the Interior intends to go 
along with you on any and all feasible 
emergency measures which will help 
bring some relief. In that respect, 
nevertheless, we must be ever mindful 








Delegates from here and there. (L. 


of the erosion damage which can result 
from overgrazing. Above everything 
else, we must cooperate wisely in ad- 
justing range use to its carrying ca- 
pacity. 

Certainly, we should have no trouble 
of any consequence in this respect. By 
long association and observation. I 
know the professional stockman has 
never gotten the credit he deserves 
for his dedication to good conservation 
practices. He is a conservationist by 
nature and he knows, better than any- 
one else, the penalties of violating na- 
ture’s laws and limitations. 

I am aware that government 
agencies concerned with grazing ad- 
ministration occasionally have been 
accused of arbitrariness in their 
rulings. So far as the Department 
of the Interior is concerned, it is 
my intention to reduce those unfor- 
tunate occasions to the minimum and 
to have them rectified promptly 
when they come to my attention. 

More important in the long run than 
these specific relief measures, however, 
are range improvements to conserve 
water and put it to better use. I know 
that you are cooperating in these proj- 
ects by supplying labor, materials and 
financing to make unnecessary, or to 
supplement, federal funds. 


(CUR first line of attack has been to 

speed the work of the Bureau of 
Land Management in enlarging springs, 
drilling wells, and excavating stock 
water reservoirs. Of course, in all 


these activities, we are mindful that 





to r.) Cushman Radebaugh, Jr., Fla.; 


R. H. McElhany, Ariz.; Wm. Girard, Ariz.; Wm. Bledsoe, Colo.; Dick Goff, editor 
of Colorado Cattle Guard; Bob Burghart, former Colo. assn. president. 





Some lobby sessions with (1. to r.) E. D. Seldin, Colo.; Martin Domke, Greeley, 
head of Colo. Cattle Feeders; Bob C. Cooper, Nebr.; Don B. Reynolds, Nebraska 
assn. president; Ernest Chilson, president Ariz. assn. 
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prior rights to the use of water must 
be respected. We have no intention 
of being guilty of “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

We have had a great deal of success, 
with the stock tank or charco which, 
as you know, is a deep pit located on 
the downstream side of detention 
dams built by the government. Some 
of these deep stock tanks have carried 
water for as much as two or three 
dry years because of the relatively low 
rate evaporation from small water 
surfaces. 

Since the drouth began, nearly 5,- 
000 of these drouth-combating units— 
stock tanks, reservoirs, wells, and 
springs—have been constructed. As- 
suming that one unit can serve an 
area of 2,500 acres, and allowing for 
the fact that tanks and reservoirs gen- 
erally occur together, possibly 5 mil- 
lion acres of the federal range are 
served by these man-made cases. This 
is largely in addition to similar devel- 
opments on private lands in Arizona 
and New Mexico where stockmen pro- 
vide these facilities as part of their 
base property requirements. 

Water spreading is another type of 
improved range practice which helps 
us through drouth periods. The gen- 
eral practice was established by ranch- 
ers many years ago, and the technique 
has been expanded and improved by 
Bureau of Land Management engineers 
until today we are reaping astonishing 
benefits. 

We now have about 750,000 acres 





Ernest Chilson, Winslow, Ariz., presi- 
dent of the Arizona Cattle Growers As- 
sociation, Phoenix convention host. 


of rangeland covered by waterspreader 
dike systems. As you know, one good 
soaking of this land may be sufficient 
to supply range grass through an en- 
tire year of drouth. 

It is not only the land directly 
covered by the diking system which 
benefits, however. By preventing a de- 
structive runoff, the waterspreading 
practice can protect an area five times 
the size of that which is directly cov- 
ered by dikes. 

Another recent development—carried 
forward both by range users and the 
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government—is to pit the land to for 
many small catch-basins. Thousands oJ 
acres of denuded land that otherwig 
would not hold water have benefite 
from such practices. In some area 
lands that had been barren for yeay 
have produced forage after the Ditting 
treatment. 


OW for another serious subject: We 

have all heard a great deal about 

the danger of “over mining” groung 
water. 

At the Bureau of Reclamation’s Rig 
Grande Project in New Mexico and 
Texas, water has been doled out of 
the reservoirs in fractions of an inch 
rather than by acre feet, as usual. 
Ground-water pumping in that area 
has supplemented the available sparse 
surface supply. 

Surface irrigation water from years 
of plenty has indeed kept the ground- 
water table up fairly well in many 
areas. But the sobering fact is, we 
know by bitter experience, that the 
ground-water supply is not inexhausti- 
ble. 

In many sections of this country, 
water tables have sunk 25 to 50 feet 
in the last 10 years. And in some 
places in the West, water is now be- 
ing pumped from depths as great 
as 600 feet. 

The condition of the water tables 
has amply demonstrated the urgent 
need for some regulation and control 
of this source of supply. This is, of 
course, a matter for the states in which 


Thirty-five states were represented at the convention. Top three in numbers were Arizona, California and Idaho, in 


that order. Pictured above some of the Oregon delegates; below is a Nevada group. 
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we in the federal government will 
not attempt to interfere. Nevertheless, 
those of us in and out of the federal 
government who recognize the fact 
that an underground water crisis is 
upon us—not ahead of us—can be true 
neither to our responsibilities nor our 
consciences if we do not urge action 
on the part of those governmental 
entities who have authority and the 
obligation to act. 

All of the measures which I have 
discussed are aimed primarily at mois- 
ture conservation as a means of alle- 
viating drouth. 

Other range improvement. efforts 
which play a part in drouth relief— 
brush control, range plowing, and 
range reseeding —have_ revegetation 
rather than holding back water as 
their primary purposes. 

The Department of the Interior em- 
barked last year on a far-reaching new 
conservation effort. 

Known as the Soil and Moisture 
Conservation Program, this under- 
taking, compressing a half-century 
of activity into 20 years, will benefit 
some 273 million acres of public and 
Indian trust lands and cover 36 
major river subbasins in the West. 

I believe this program will play a 
substantial part in helping to meet the 
threatened ravages of future drouths 
and also in supplying the useful acreage 
our growing population will need. 


N ANY drouth discussion, the ques- 
tion inevitably comes up: Why can’t 
we lick the drouth by building more 
reclamation projects? 
Certainly, more reclamation projects 
will be of help and we intend to keep 





Starting from left: Clarence Rose, Calif.; Ray F. Benton, Calif.; 


on the job of building them, but we 
must understand that reclamation 
alone is no panacea. 

There are now 29,250,000 acres of ir- 
rigated land in the western United 
States. The Department of Agriculture 
now believes that this is about half 
of the total possible irrigable acreage 
in the western states, under optimum 
conditions and maximum need. Since 
in 1956 there were 142,000,000 culti- 
vated acres in the 17 western states, ir- 
rigation projects can, from present 
water sources, by no means serve them 
all. 

And, unfortunately, in some years 
irrigated areas have not been able to 
produce a full crop because the water 
supply was not adequate. But it is 
a fact that in no irrigated area has 
there been a total crop failure and 
consequent economic disaster. Irri- 
gation has proved its value, time and 
again. 

Only about one-fourth of the irri- 
gated land in the western states is sup- 
plied with water from federally devel- 
oped projects. 

More and more in the field of water 
resources we are having to take to 
heart Joseph’s Biblical admonition to 
prepare in the seven years of plenty 
for the seven lean years. To be sure, 
drouth doesn’t run in any regular 
seven-year cycle but the principle is 
the same—store water in time of plenty 
for use in time of need. 

Farms in the Imperial Valley of Cal- 
ifornia and the southwest corner of 
this state, for example, are supplied 
with water from the main stream of 


the Colorado River. The Colorado River 





David M. 


Pettus, livestock division, A.M.S., Washington, D. C.; Reese Van Vranken, Mich.; 


J. Q. Meders, Calif. 





Phoenix visitors (1. to r.) Bob Crowder, Ariz.; Francis P. Murphy, Colo.; 
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Ted Sanders of National Beef Council; Dayton McCann, La.; B. C. Crothers, La.; 


Sylvan Friedman, La. 
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Judge Joe Montague, attorney for the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattlemen's 
Association. 


Basin, in turn, has been experiencing 
a series of the driest years on record. 
Yet, the irrigated areas and the met- 
ropolitan sections surrounding Los 
Angeles, which also draw water from 
the Colorado River, have not suffered. 

Why is this? It.is because Lake Mead, 
the largest artificial storage reservoir 

in the world, impounded the flood 
waters from such heavy runoff years 
as 1952 for release in these years of 
drouth. 

I cannot stress too strongly, there- 
fore, the importance and urgency of 
planning and carrying out long-range 
efforts to conserve and protect our 
water supply every inch of the way 
from the mountain tops to the oceans. 

Reclamation, however, is no longer 
the comparatively simple undertaking 
that it used to be. This very drouth 
we are experiencing points up force- 
fully the necessity of long-range plan- 
ning for sound use of our water re- 
sources. This is a task which none of 
us can accomplish individually, nor 
is it a task any single governmental 
agency can undertake successfully. It 
requires a partnership between govern- 
ment, public bodies and individuals. 

One of our current major efforts is 
the construction of storage facilities 
in the Colorado River Basin com- 
prising parts of Colorado, Arizona, 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge 
dams will be key structures in a 
project which will be of particular 
value to the livestock industry. 

The numerous participating irriga- 
tion projects will, in most cases, be in 
high mountain country where principal 
crops will be feed and forage to sup- 
plement that available on the sur- 
rounding rangelands. 

Those reclamation projects which are 
now authorized are planned with an 
eye to the time when we will have a 
national population exceeding 200,000,- 
000 people. With the skyrocketing rate 
of our population growth, we will need 
in future decades all the agricultural 
output—and livestock production—we 
can get. 
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Opportunities in 
Bigger Beef Sales 


(From the ad- 
dress of Arno 
Johnson of J. 
Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New 
York City, at 
the American 
National con- 
vention in 
Phoenix in 
January.) 


Arno Johnson 


CONOMISTS teli us that within 10 

years—by 1967—our total national 
production of all goods and services 
in the United States will grow to over 
$600 billion from the 1956 level of $408 
billion (second quarter 1956). To sup- 
port this level of total production, the 
American standard of living has an op- 
portunity for an increase of over 50 
per cent. In other words, the total con- 
sumption of all goods and services can 
increase to over $400 billion by 1967 
compared with the 1956 level of around 
$264 billion (second quarter 1956). That 
is an increase of 50 per cent. 

The $600 billion by 1967 is a conserv- 
ative measure of our productive ability 
since it allows only for an increase of 
1.7 per cent in population plus a gain of 
2.2 per cent per year in per capita pro- 
ductivity—well below the rate we have 
demonstrated since pre-war. Actually, 
in the 16 years between 1940 and 1956, 
total physical production per capita (in 
terms of 1956 prices) increased by 55 
per cent or about 3 per cent per year. 


Food Consumption Can Expand 
With Income 


Government studies, pre-war, show 
that per capita consumption of food in- 
creased with each increase in the fam- 
ily income. The average family, pre- 
war, had an income of around $25 per 
week. It fell in the $1,000 to $1,500 in- 
come class. The government study 
showed first, that actual physical con- 
sumption in quantity of food per capita 
increased with income and, second, 
that expenditures for food increased 
much more rapidly with income in- 
creases than physical consumption be- 
cause of the upgrading of the diet. The 
family living on $500 or less a year con- 
sumed 28 per cent less quantity of food 
per person than the average, while 
persons living in families with incomes 
of $5,000 and over consumed 39 per 
cent more food per person. 


Even more startling was the differ- 
ence in dollar expenditures for food in 
different income groups. Those with in- 
comes of $500 spent only 31 per cent 
as much as the average, while those 
with incomes of $5,000 or over spent 
2% times as much as the average. This 
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more rapid increase in food expendi- 
tures reflected the better diets and the 
greater use of “protective” foods, such 
as meat, dairy foods, fruits and vege- 
tables. In other words, the selection of 
foods of greater value increased more 
rapidly. 

This fact is basic because, with in- 
creased productivity in America and 
the rapid movement upward in in- 
come groups, the market for protec- 
tive foods could expand very sub- 
stantially if people were to take on 
the diet habits of the income groups 
into which they move. 


, spose this study of quantity con- 


sumption was made pre-war, there | 


is recent supporting evidence of this 


opportunity for upgrading the diet as | 


income improves. A study was made 
of total food expenditures per family 
in terms of dollars in 1950. Results of 
this study were recently summarized 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Bulletin, National Food Situation, July | 


27, 1956. 


To some extent, an upgrading of the 
American diet has been taking place. 


The Department of Agriculture indi- | 
cates that an index of civilian food con- | 


sumption per capita (1947-49—100) has 
grown from 91 in 1935-39 to 104 in 1956, 
or an increase of 14 per cent in total 
per capita consumption of food since 
pre-war. In that period calorie con- 
sumption per capita has remained al- 


most constant, but consumption of pro- | 


tein per capita increased 9 per cent, 
calcium 15 per cent, iron 19 per cent, 
niacin 29 per cent, riboflavin 29 per 
cent and thiamine 30 per cent. Carbo- 
hydrate consumption per capita 
dropped 12 per cent. 


The late Dr. H. E. Babcock, who was 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Cornell University, effectively ex- 
ploded the myth that the market for | 
food is limited by the fact that the | 
average human stomach has a capacity | 
of only 40 fluid ounces. Ten years ago, 
in an article in the January 1946 issue 
of Country Gentleman, he pointed out 
that in the elasticity of the quality in 
a pound of food there is the explosive 
power to “blow” America into a new 
era of agricultural prosperity. His 


analysis showed that an upgraded diet | 


for proper nutrition would include ani- 
mal products equivalent to huge in- 
creases in our production of grains, hay 
and other agricultural products. He 
said that, with an adequate diet of pro- 
tective food, “a 40-ounce human stom- 
ach can use up the equivalent of 35 
pounds of corn a day,” and that doesn’t 
include the additional fruits, and vege- 
tables and cereals needed in a balanced 
diet. 


There is an opportunity to sell at 
least $18 billion more of food prod- 
ucts annually five years from now. 
This opportunity can be shown to be 
real, but aggressive marketing will be 
needed to reach this level since it 
means major changes in living stand- 
ards and food habits. Also, this in- 
crease in volume of food business will 
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put pressure on our food distribution 
channels for increased efficiency in 
distribution along with a widening 
range of selection to give consumers 
greater freedom of choice to meet 
their desires. 


OOD expenditures have increased 

since pre-war as a share of total per- 
sonal consumption expenditures. At the 
low point of the depression, in 1933, 
food represented 23.5 per cent of the 
standard of living as measured by total 
personal consumption expenditures. In 
the immediate pre-war years—1939 and 
1940—food represented 23.2 per cent. 
By post-war 1950 the food share had in- 
creased to 26.3 per cent and in 1955 it 
was 26.4 per cent. 

Even with no further increase in the 
share of the consumer dollar given to 
food the total food market 10 years 
from now could be 50 per cent greater 
than now. But an analysis of the food 
consumption habits of families in dif- 
ferent income groups will show that 
the opportunities for expansion of the 
total food market could exceed 50 per 
cent. The spread between food expend- 


The secretaries’ breakfast gathering at the convention. 





itures in the present average income 
family and food expenditures in the 
better levels of income is considerably 
greater than 50 per cent. 

The population increase up to 200 
million by 1967 can contribute an in- 
crease of about 19 per cent to the 
food market. The remainder of the 50 
per cent potential increase by 1967 
must come through changes in food 
habits, upgrading the diet and in- 
creasing the convenience and range 
of selection of foods. An increase in 
selling effort and advertising is 
needed to bring about these changes. 

$4,000 is the income level above 
which discretion in buying can increase 
rapidly because once incomes grow be- 
yond $4,000 the family has increased 
ability to decide between the infinite 
varieties of goods and services that 
make up a standard of living. This can 
be demonstrated by showing the typi- 
cal middle income family of today 


compared with a middle income family 
pre-war. 

After taxes and the basic living costs 
of food, clothing and shelter, the typi- 
cal American family in 1941 had left 





Top (1. to r.) Mrs. J. M. Keith, Ariz.; Mrs. Geraldine Schwanke, of the Den- 
ver office, American National; Rad Hall, National executive secretary; Roy Lilley, 


assistant secretary of the National. 


Center: Peggy Drumm, Ariz. Cattle Feeders; Leon L. Weeks, Ida.; Fred 
H. Snook,, Lemhi County Assn., Ida.; A. P. Parham, La. 


Bottom: David Rice, Colo.; Samuel C. McMullen, Nev.; Ed Coles, Ore.; Robert 


Hanesworth, Wyo. 
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At left, W. D. Farr, Colo., with Chas. 
Wetzler, Ariz. 


only $439 of discretionary spending 
power available either for savings or 
other items of the standard of living. 
By 1956 the middle income family, 
even after greatly increased taxes and 
after the unfortunate inflation in prices 
of the basic necessities after the war, 
would have five times as much discre- 
tionary spending power as before if it 
did not change the structure of its 
demand for food, clothing and shelter, 
But this five-fold increase in discre- 
tionary spending power means that 
families do have the purchasing power 
to improve their diets or other basic 
items of their living standards if they 
desire. In this respect, meat is not com- 
peting now with just all other foods, but 
with all other desires. 

The total amount of money available 
to consumers beyond what would be 
needed to have a 1940 kind of living per 
capita for the basic necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter, grew from $27 
billion in 1940 to $163 billion in 1956. 
That is a growth of over six times since 
pre-war. That means that families mov- 
ing up to better income groups could 
take on the greater physical consump- 
tion of meat found pre-war in similar 
income groups if they desired. The ad- 
ditional purchasing power is there even 
with higher meat prices. 


Now, one may protest that, since 
meat prices have gone up over pre- 
war levels, this growth in discretionary 
spending power has no great meaning 
to the industry. This is erroneous, be- 
cause the facts show that meat, in 1955, 
cost one-third less than pre-war in 
terms of minutes of work required to 
buy a pound of meat. In other words, 
meat is a real bargain in terms of to- 
day’s discretionary spending power. 
Pre-war, it took 28 minutes of a fac- 
tory worker’s time to buy a pound of 
meat; in 1955, only 19 minutes of work 
were required. That is 32 per cent less 
work time. In the case of beef, 27 per 
cent less work time was required in 
1955. Figures for 1956 would show a 
further decrease in cost of meat in rela- 
tion to average hourly earnings. As of 
November 1956 average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing had increased to 
$2.03 or 8 per cent over the $1.88 aver- 
age of 1955 while retail prices showed 
no increase over the 1955 average. 
Another factor that has contributed 
to complacency in the meat industry 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Hart Discusses 
Spreading Income 


(The following is a transcript of re- 
marks by Stephen H. Hart, Denver, at- 
torney for the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee, for special tape re- 
cording release at the convention of 
the American National in Phoenix. The 
subject was one of several tax mat- 


ters discussed at the meeting by Mr. 
Hart.) 


In years of low prices the stockman 
may suffer severe losses, which often 


under present law cannot be fully off- | 


set against the profit of other years be- 
fore a tax is imposed. 

Second, in years of high prices the 
stockman may have an unusually good 
profit, which under present 


loss. 
The National Live Stock Tax Com- 


mittee is interested in proposals for 
legislation correcting these tax in- | 
equities. 


As for the first problem, the Internal | 


Revenue Code presently provides that 
where a taxpayer has a net operating 
loss in his business in any one year, he 
may take this loss and carry it back to 
the two years preceding the loss year 
and offset this loss against any profit 
he made in those two preceding years 
—thus reducing taxes paid 
years and entitling him to a refund 
If, after offsetting the loss against the 
profits in the two preceding years, 


there is still some loss left, the balance | 
of this loss can be offset against profits | 


made in the ensuing five years. Thus, 
all taxpayers, including the stockman, 
have a seven-year period in which to 
offset the loss in any one year. 


However, the livestock price cycle 
over a period of years has indicated 
that this seven-year period is inade- 
quate for the livestock industry, since 
the recovery of the cattle market after 
a drop in prices (such as occurred in 
1952) is so slow that the stockman often 
does not make enough profits in the 


law is | 
taxed at a high rate which does not | 
reflect his average moderate income or | 


in those | 





next five years to use up his prior | 


lossse. The carryover-loss provisions, 


moreover, under present law are com- | 


plicated and, to a certain extent, nuli- 
fied for the stockman by the require- 
ment that the capital gain deduction be 
added before the loss is computed for 
the carry-back or carry-forward. 


Therefore the committee is much in- 
terested in a study soon to be under- 
taken by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation under the 
Chairmanship of Senator Byrd, for the 
simplification and removal of inequities 
from the loss carryover provisions. 


As for the second problem, an inter- | 


esting proposal has already been made 
by Representatives Curtis of Missouri 
and Thompson of New Jersey, who 
have introduced identical bills to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
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provide for averaging taxable income. 
An individual who has a substantial in- 
crease in income in any one year would 
be allowed to spread the increase over 
the taxable year and the five preceding 
years. His tax on the increase would 
be computed on the lower rates ap- 
plicable to all six years. 

The bill limits the adjustment to 
cases in which there is an increase of 
more than 50 per cent over the income 
of the past five years, on the theory 
that minor fluctuations in income do 
not need or warrant the adjustment. 
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PHEN-O-LETS 


WORM CATTLE IN 
ONE FEEDING! 


STUDYING LARKSPUR 


Wyoming research chemists have 
started studies on the low (up to 1% 
feet high) larkspur, which causes many 
cattle losses in northern Wyoming. The 
flowers of all larkspurs attract cattle, 
but the alkaloids in these plants are 
poisonous to cattle. Because of this, 
stockmen have to delay using many 
ranges until after the larkspur blooms. 
The chemists hope to discover just what 
it is that attracts cattle to the plant so 
that stockmen can work out better 
ways of handling the problem. 


LLM lille hae el lipo “ tell 


Easy! Effective! Inexpensive! 


Phen-O-Lets are easy to administer, no wrestling to drench 
—just sprinkle Phen-O-Lets on top of the feed. One feeding 


does the job! 


Phen-O-Lets are effective! They eliminate cattle worms—save 
cattle profits! Phen-O-Lets are equally effective for sheep. 


Phen-O-Lets are inexpensive—cost as little as 8 cents 


a head, depending upon weight of cattle. 


Ask Your Animal Health 
Dealer for Phen-O- 
Lets or write for FREE 
Folder. 
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Dept. A 


PVICHOR Serum Co. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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The Market 


Picture—— 


EATURE of the cattle trade in Janu- 

ary was the especially strong demand 
for stocker and feeder cattle. This hap- 
pened despite the sluggish condition of 
the dressed beef market and the fat 
cattle trade. 

The annual feeder sale at the Denver 
stock show indicated a very broad de- 
mand for replacement cattle with prices 
fully 50 cents to $1 higher than a year 
ago on calves and as much as $1 to $2 
higher on fleshy feeder steers. 

Good and Choice yearling and two- 
year-old feeder steers sold freely at 
$18 to $19.25, at the sale, including 
weights up to 1,000 pounds with 
choice light yearling steers to $20. 
Good and choice heifers sold at $15 





*, 
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Arizona President Ernest Chilson speaking at the presidents’ 


A group of Kansans arrive early for one of the convention sessions. (L. to r.) 


to $17, a few load to $17.75. Good 
and choice steer calves sold freely 
at $20 to $22.50, including fleshy 
heavy calves as heavy as 550 to 
nearly 600 pounds. Some light calves 
sold up to $23.50. Heifer calves 
cleared readily at $17 to $19 and as 
high as $20. 

Numbers of choice quality stocker 
and feeder cattle available for spring 
delivery out of the southern plains 
were apparently too scarce to supply 
the demand this year, due to the ex- 
tended drouth. For the first time in 
several years,’ it appeared that buyers 
would have to go into other areas in 
order to obtain sufficient numbers of 
choice quality cattle. Apparently such 
cattle are obtainable in other locations, 
where numbers have been building up 
in recent years. 


The recent cattle feeding survey pre- 
sented some rather interesting facts. 
While the national total of numbers on 


breakfast. 


“Cap” Lynam; Frank Winzeler; A. G. Pickett; Warden L. Noe. 


Ss 


More convention-goers included (1. to r.) Joe Pamby, N. M.; Tom Clayton, 
Ariz.; A. D. Brownfield, N. M., former National president.; B. W. Burnside, Calif.; 


Ben J. Perkins, Ariz. 
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feed on Jan. 1 reflect an increase of 4 
per cent, bulk of the gain was in the 
Corn Belt area. Corn Belt states showeq 
a general increase of 5 per cent, the 
eastern section up 6 per cent and the 
western Corn Belt up 4 per cent. Ip 
the western states, over-all numbers 
were little different from a year ago, 
increases in some states offest by de. 
creases in others. California was up 
1 per cent, Colorado gained 5 per cent 
and Arizona reflected a 9 per cent in. 
crease. Included in western states re. 
porting a decrease were Oklahoma 
Texas, Idaho, New Mexico and Oregon, 
It is important to note that the genera] 
nation-wide increase this year reflected 
a total that is 15 per cent above the 
1951-1955 average. 

Of special interest in this year’s sur- 
vey is the break-down as to weights, 
Calves and yearlings on feed weighing 
under 600 pounds showed a slight in- 
crease over last year, but heavy steers 
scaling 1,300 pounds upward were 
down more than 40 per cent from a 
year ago. By classes, steer numbers 
were very little larger than last year, 
the increase mainly reflected in calves 
and heifers. Also cattle coming to mar- 
ket this year generally show somewhat 
less finish than a year ago, and aver- 
age weights somewhat lighter. Thus, a 
current increase of cattle mumbers 
slaughtered, running around 5 per cent 
compared to last year, reduces tonnage 
increase of beef produced to only 2 to 
3 per cent over a year ago. If reported 
marketing intentions of feeders are 
carried out, numbers during the next 
few months will be marketed at a 
somewhat slower pace than last year. 


While no substantial reaction has 
as yet developed, the recent sharp 
reduction in the supply of pork avail- 
able for consumers should eventually 
shift some support to the dressed beef 
market. Currently, pork production 
is running close to 20 per cent short 
of a year ago, with live prices of 
hogs nearly $8 per cwt. above a year 
ago. Top hogs are bringing at or 
near choice live steer prices, while 
pork loins in wholesale channels are 
costing well above choice or prime 
dressed beef. It should be reasonable 
to expect some shift in consumer de- 
mand toward beef so long as the 
shortage of pork continues to exist. 


One major problem lacking a solu- 
tion was the continued pattern of mar- 
keting, where one or two major Corn 
Belt markets attracted excessive sup- 
plies of fat cattle, while other markets 
were handling no more than normal 
volume. Since the eastern Corn Belt 
was fortunate to have a very good corn 
crop, numbers of cattle on feed natural- 
ly moved into that area. Consequently, 
the Chicago market in particular fre- 
quently received excessive numbers, 
thus enabling beef buyers to bear down 
in the dressed trade, even though some 
other markets were handling less vol- 
ume than a year ago. 

Cow prices worked 50 cents to $1 
higher the past month—a seasonal 
development, as supplies dropped off. 
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However, at some of the southern 
plains markets, numbers of thin cows 
continued to arrive in somewhat larg- 
er nunbers than a year ago, due to 
the scarcity of feed and high cost of 
winte: ing. 


Price Kound-Up 
Late in January, good and choice fed 


steers bulked at $17.50 to $21, a few 
loads !:igh choice and prime making 
$21.50 'o $24, very little bringing over 


$26 at Chicago. Generally steers under 
1,100 pounds were preferred over 
heavier weights and frequently brought 
at least 50 cents to $1 premium. Good 
and choice heifers brought $16.50 to $20, 
a few loads high choice and prime $21 
to $23. Beef cows bulked at $10 to $12, 
a few commercial upward to $13, with 
young standard cows occasionally $13.50 
to $14.50. Canners and cutters brought 
$7.50 to $10, many sales $8.50 upward. 


A limited volume of good and choice 
stocker and feeder steers sold over the 
nation at $16.50 to $19.50, with heifers 
$14 to $17. Good and choice steer calves 
were reported in limited volume at $18 
to $20, but high quality reputation 
brand steer calves were reported being 
held as high as $22 to $23 or better. 
Good and choice heifer calves in limited 
volume sold at $15 to $18.—C.W. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


BY MAURICE F. SWEENY 


In the December issue in, ‘“What’s 
Ahead,” the USDA economists said in 
effect that according to _ indicated 
trends, and assuming a growing econo- 
my and no major wars or economic de- 
pressions, we will need 45 per cent 
more livestock, including a 50 per cent 
greater cow and calf production by 
1975, and 35 per cent more hay and 
pasture, than we had in 1951-53. 

Offhand, this may appear to be a 
big order for 1975 but the records do 
not make it appear so large. 

The requirements for 1975, as stated 
by USDA appear reasonable, using 1951 
as a reference point but not 1952 or 
1953. 

It is not clear why the economists 
went back to 1951-53 for a base. Dur- 
ing 1951-56, cattle numbers increased 
18.6 per cent. To this extent our re- 
quirements for 1975 appear to have 
been taken care of. Most of us are 
interested now in where we should go 
from 1956. 

There were 82,083,000 cattle in 1951. 
If we need 50 per cent more in 1975, 
then we will need 123,124,000. Since 
we now have 97,500,000, the increase 
should be 25,624,000 or 26.3 per cent. 
Similarly, if we need 50 per cent more 
cattle by 1975 than we had in 1952, we 
will have to increase 1956 numbers by 
35.8 per cent. Assuming that 50 per 
cent more cattle than we had in 1953 
would be needed, we should increase 
present numbers by 45 per cent. 

However, if we assume there will be 
210 million people by 1975, and since 
we have a population of 167 million in 
1956, the increase in human population 
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will be 43 million, or 25.7 per cent. 
This is appreciably different from 35.8 
or 45 per cent. 

It should be realized, too, that we 
have a considerable oversupply of cat- 
tle today—perhaps 10 per cent. Unless 
a big export trade is envisaged, a 25.7 
per cent increase by 1975 should be 
ample. 

Perhaps we should look back 19 
years to see what the trend has been. 


In 1937 we had 66,098,000 cattle, and | 


today we have 97,500,000—an increase 
of 31,402,000 or 47.5 per cent. 
be recalled, too, as stated by P. H. 
Stephens at the American National’s 
convention in 1956, that the number 


of beef cows increased 50 per cent in 


1949-54. 


Do not these figures show that we | 


could easily have one more big agri- 
cultural surplus by 1975? It should be 


added that the over-supply of cattle | 


we have had the past few years does 


not indicate a shortage of feed. Evi- | 
dently hay and grass production has | 
kept pace with the increase of cattle. | 


Even though cattle numbers _in- 


creased 47.5 per cent during the past | 
19 years, it could be argued that where | 
variations are concerned we | 


cyclical 


should measure from corresponding 


points on the cycle. Since a peak oc- | 
curred in 1956, perhaps we should go | 
back a comparable period to the 1934 | 
peak, when there were 74,369,000 cat- | 


tle. This figure shows an increase of 
23,131,000, or 31.1 per cent for the past 


22 years, or, corrected to 19 years, 26.8 


per cent. We should also consider that 


there was a worse oversupply of cattle | 


in 1934 than in 1956. 

In 1934 cattle were worth $18 per 
head. 

At any 


rate, it should be obvious 


that if we continue increasing cattle | 


production for the next 20 years as we 
have the past 20 we will have an over- 
supply in 1975. 

It is noted under the “longer outlook’”’ 
in the December, 1956, issue of the Pro- 
ducer that, “Cattle numbers, now at 
97.5 million, may change little or de- 
cline the next year or two, then ex- 


» pand.” 


The above statement is definitely 
contrary to the cattle cycle which has 
been going along quite regularly since 
the first peak of record in 1890. In fact, 


by a definite decline in cattle numbers. 


It appears now that the soil bank, the | 


greater base for the beef supply, will, 


after two or three years, result in an | 


abnormal additional increase in cattle 
numbers for years to come—unless the 
soil bank law is amended. 


BOOKLET ON PARASITES 


The California Spray-Chemical Cor- | 


poration is offering a booklet, Ortho 


Livestock Pest Book, on livestock para- | 


sites. It includes sections on beef cat- 
tle and other livestock, control of flies 
and the screw worm. Address the com- 
pany at Richmond 4, Calif. 


It may | 
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CATTLE GRUB 


O& (Wolves, Warbles) 
* se 
Lice, Ticks 
= And Sarcoptic 

oO Mange Mites 
Nothing else does the job like Rotenox! 
It’s more than just another rotenone 

spray. It’s a proven effective 


combination of ingredients that 
gets better results. 









aie. aU “ 
Also a SHOW COAT Spray!... Excellent condi- 
tioner of hair and hide! Gives animals a beautiful, 
glossy coat, free from scale and scurf. 
FREE OFFER!...Complete catalog 
showing various types of Cattle Oilers 
(back-rubbers), and Livestock Spray- 
ers, all at new low prices! Also Big 24- 
Pg. Illustrated Stock-Pest Manual sent 
free! Write— 
FARNAM CO. Dept. N-3 8701 N.29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


HUMAN NATURE 
A man may be his own worst enemy 


| and still try to shift the blame to 


heretofore each peak has been followed | others. 
















Angus steers bring 
${ to 53 more per cwt. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
grain and roughage into quality 
beef that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Opportunities in 
Bigger Beef Sales 


(Continued from Page 18) 


has been the fact that meat has had a 
fairly substantial increase in consump- 
tion per capita. It is true that total meat 
and poultry consumption in 1955 was 
34 per cent higher than pre-war on a 
per capita basis. Poultry increased in 
public favor far more rapidly than red 
meat. The per capita increase was 78 
per cent compared with a 29 per cent 
increase for red meat. It can be shown 
that the consumption increase enjoyed 
by meat has not been as great as meat 
should have attained to keep in line 
with our changing income distribution 
and standards of living. Our total pop- 
ulation, for example, has increased the 
share of its disposable income, after 
taxes, that it has been willing to spend 
for food in total, but it has decreased 
its acceptance of red meat to the extent 
that it has been unwilling to spend as 
great a share on meat as before the 
war. 


Pre-war people spent 23.1 per cent 
of their. income after taxes for food. 
This was divided 5.9 per cent for red 
meat and 17.2 per cent for all other 
foods. In 1955, out of a greatly in- 
creased disposable income, people 
stepped up the share they were spend- 
ing for food in total to 24.7 per cent, 
but red meat’s share of income dropped 
to 5.1 per cent. In other words, meat 
declined in consumer acceptance from 
5.9 per cent of income to 5.1 per cent 
(percentagewise, that is a drop of 
about 14 per cent in share) whereas 


other foods in total increased from 17.2 
per cent of expenditures to 19.6 per 
cent. 

A Department of Agriculture study 
in pre-war years showed that those 
with incomes above $5,000 actually con- 
sumed per capita 24 times as much 
red meat as those with incomes under 
$1,000. In the pre-war period repre- 
sented by this study (1935-39), families 
with incomes under $1,000 represented 
the majority of all families—53 per 
cent. By 1955 this income group had 
dropped to only 10 per cent of our 
population. Pre-war the income group 
above $3,000 represented only 6 per 
cent of the families, but these families 
were, on the average, consuming more 
than twice as much meat per person 
compared with the average family. 

Now, here is the startling change: 
in 1955 63 per cent of our families 
had incomes over $3,000. Some 34 
million families instead of 21% million 
were in the income levels where meat 
consumption could be high. Their 
discretionary spending power had in- 
creased substantially so that if they 
wished to do so they could have in- 
creased their meat consumption per 
capita by double. And even then they 
would not be eating more meat per 
capita than similar families, pre-war. 
The facts indicate, of course, that 
those moving up did not increase 
their consumption to that extent. 
They were not adequately educated 
to have the diet standards and de- 
sires of the pre-war better income 
groups, particularly with respect to 
meat. 

Looking to the future, by 1960 the 
number with incomes over $3,000 is ex- 
pected to represent about 80 per cent 
of our families. So with education, it 


Take your telephone calls 
in the barn 













information. 


Whi 


...0r at the corral or in the machine shed or 
anywhere you choose around your farm yard. How? 
With a low-cost extension phone. Extension 
phones save time, save steps, let 

you take your calls where you are. 
Ask your telephone company 


business office for complete 


is obvious that there could be very sub. 
stantial further increase in meat con. 
sumption. It is equally obvious that 
lack of promotion must have been a 
major contributing factor to the decline 
in the share of what people are willing 
to spend for food. 

One should recognize, of course, that 
there is a very substantial amount of 
retail advertising of meat. This, how- 
ever, is almost entirely in the form of 
price listing by retail chains or super- 
markets—and week-end specials. This 
form of advertising contributes very 
little to the basic educational job of 
changing diet concepts or creating a 
desire for meat. 


HE Department of Agriculture in its 

forecasts based, of course, without 
any increased promotion of meat but 
taking into account various historical 
cycles of production and feed, had indi- 
cated a probable drop in per capita con- 
sumption from the present 161 pounds 
to 156 pounds in the next five years. 

In other words, the spread between 
the potential of 196 pounds based on in- 
eome shifts, and the probable consump- 
tion of 156 pounds, without promotion, 
is 40 pounds. That 40 pounds of unde- 
veloped potential is an indication of 
the area of opportunity to the meat in- 
dustry. And that is based only on what 
similar groups actually consumed pre- 
war. There is no reason, furthermore, 
why this should be a ceiling because 
the pre-war diet and actual consump- 
tion of meat even in these better in- 
come groups was not necessarily as high 
as dieticians would prefer to see it. 

On beef, the major component of the 
meat industry, the spread between in- 
come groups is somewhat greater in 
beef than in total meat. The income 
group over $5,000, for example, actual- 
ly consumed 2.6 times as much as the 
income group under $1,000 which then 
typified our economy. Only 2% million 
families then were in the area above 
$3,000 where beef consumption per 
capita was far above average. Now 
over 34 million families are in that 
group and by 1960 some 48 million fam- 
ilies or consumer spending units are 
expected to have incomes over $3,000. 
That’s a huge mass movement into 
areas where beef consumption could 
represent a much larger share of the 
diet. 

A projection of the beef potential 
similar to that described for total red 
meat, based on actual consumption 
habits pre-war in different income 
groups, indicates that beef in 1955 
should have reached a level of 85 
pounds per person. Actual consumption 
was 81 pounds, so there was at least 4 
pounds of undeveloped potential in 
1955. Projecting this to 1960, based 
only on what similar income groups 
actually consumed prewar would indi- 
cate a potential of 91 pounds per per- 
son. This is 12 per cent above the 1955 
actual but it is 17 pounds or 23 per cent 
above what the Department of Agricul- 
ture has forecast the beef consumption 
may be without promotion. Again, they 
anticipate that by 1960 or 1962 there 
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will t- a drop in beef consumption to 
74 po: nds per capita from the 81 pound 
Jevel «f 1955. 


Be: f producers should ask them- 
selves whether this drop is necessary. 
Shou'dn’t the sights be raised to the 
minimum goal of at least having peo- 
ple ‘n present-day income groups 
consume as much beef as people in 
the same income groups did pre-war? 
If this goal were set as a minimum it 
would mean a 23 per cent better mar- 
ket per capita than the producers can 
look forward to on the basis of De- 
partment of Agriculture studies. Such 
an increase in consumption of beef 
would not mean borrowing from 
other meats or depressing their op- 
portunity. It has been shown that 
total meat consumption could in- 
crease substantially. Thus all forms 
of meat could benefit by increased 
promotion without damage to the 
market of individual types. 

All of this discussion has been on a 
per capita basis. Now, if we recognize 
the growth of population and also if we 
carry this form of basic market analy- 
sis into a 10-year future, we can see 
that development of meat consumption 
and, in particular, beef consumption in 
line with potential could have very im- 
portant implications not just to the 
producers of meat, but to the whole 
agricultural problem. 

An increase of over 16 billion pounds 
of meat potential in this country could 
go far to solve the agricultural prob- 
lems of overproduction of grains and 
other products. Dr. H. J. Reed, dean 
and director, College of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Purude University, in his analysis “Up- 
grading The Human Diet” before the 
Boston Conference On Distribution, in 
October 1955 pointed out that “about 
seven calories of feed consumed by 
livestock are required to make one 
calorie in the form of meat, milk or 
eggs for human consumption.” If it 
takes roughly seven times as much 


grain to produce one pound of meat 


then, in terms of demand for other 
agricultural commodities, this 16 bil- 
lion-pound increase in meat potential 
would mean an increase of 112 billion 
pounds in needed other agricultural 
products to support this upgrading of 
our diet. 

Looking at the potential value of 
consumption, if meat were to hold its 
5.9 per cent share of disposable income 
and beef its 2.7 per cent share, this 
would mean an increase in value of 
consumption of 84 per cent for total 
meat over 1955 and 59 per cent for 
beef. This surely points to opportunity 
for greater return to both producers 
and processors. 

The competition for this increased 
spending power of the consumer is be- 
coming intense. It is a factor that the 
meat industry must recognize because 
increasing sums are being spent now 
to influence the consumer to do other 
things than consume meat—that is, to 
increase the consumption of other goods 
and services. The amount of advertis- 
ing influence directed to the U. S. con- 
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sumers to change their habits and ideas 
of living has gone from approximately 
$2 billion in 1940 to the neighborhood 
of $10 billion in 1956. In just the last 
five years, when there has been rela- 
tively little change in prices or the 
value of the dollar, the total of adver- 
tising influence directed to the consum- 
er has increased 75 per cent from $5.7 
billion in 1950 to $10 billion in 1956. 
On a per capita basis, this has been an 
increase from $38 per person to $60 per 
person. This sort of educational effort 
on the part of other producers of goods 
and services 


re 


in the nation has, of | 


course, had a real influence in increas- | 
ing the sales of a great many adver- | 


tised products both in dollar volume 
and in actual physical units. Unless the 
producers of meat recognize these in- 
fluences which are bringing about 
changing living habits it is quite pos- 
sible, and indeed probable, that meat 
will continue to slip as a share of the 
consumer dollar. 


‘Premise to Premise’ 
Movement Explained 


Movement of cattle under the “other 
movements” clause in the new federal 
brucellosis regulations on _ interstate 
shipment of cattle is explained by R. J. 
Anderson, chief of the animal disease 


| Valve, 


eradication branch of the Agricultural | 


Research Service as follows: 

So far, all requests for interstate 
movement under paragraph (f) have 
been for movements from premises to 
premises that are separated, and some 
are several counties removed from the 
original premises. 

In emergency cases, we are providing 
for such movements on the recom- 
mendation of the state and the federal 
regulatory officials provided: (1) that 


such movement in their opinion may | 


be made without contributing to the 


spread of brucellosis, with an explana- | 


tion; (2) that the movement is part 
of the normal ranching practices; and 
(3) that the owner (or several owners 
running cattle on open range or com- 


mon grazing land) agrees to work to- | 


ward a program that will qualify his 
cattle for movement in compliance with 
the regulations. 

Permits for movements of this nature 


under Section 78.12, paragraph (f), | 
cover only one movement. Such move- | 


ments are authorized only in the case 
of an emergency and are not intended 
to be of a continual nature, the owner, 
ef course, being expected to qualify 


his herd for movement in accordance | 


with the regulations as soon as pos- 
sible. 


their cattle from one part of their 
ranch to another where the ranch ex- 
tends across state lines. We do not 
anticipate any difficulty in providing 
for such movements, 
come modified 


have to be considered as a unit and 
handled accordingly. 


We do plan to allow ranchers to move | 


unless one or | 
both of the counties in both states be- | 
certified brucellosis | 
free, in which case the ranch would | 


CONSERVATION, INC., TO MEET 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., will hold 
a meeting in Chicago Feb. 14-15 to dis- 
cuss ways of reducing livestock han- 
dling loss on the ranch and in the mar- 
keting process and through diseases. 
Speakers will include Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Dr. B. T. 
Simms, livestock research director of 
USDA. 


Each for certain Lincoln head pennies. 
Sort all U. S. coins for us during spare or 
full time. AH coins are now in circulation 
and can be found by anyone. Send $1.00 
for catalog listing our paying prices. $1.00 
refunded on our first purchase we make 
from you. Get it today, now! 


Viroqua Coin Co., Dept. A-6, Viroqua, Wis. 
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ENDORSED BY STOCKMEN, STATE COLLEGES 
FROM COAST TO COAST! Oil from 5 gal. supply 
tank controlled by Precision Built, Automatic ip- 
which releases right amount of oil onto 
Huge non-destructive Rope-Cable, every time ani- 
mal contacts oiler. Keeps rubbing element well 
saturated. Animals can’t break or tear it! Wears 
like iron! Lasts for years! 

GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO STOCKMEN! 
1-Oiler, 1-Qt. Rotenone Concentrate. Mixes with 
fuel oil. Makes 5 Gals. Season's supply. Both for 
“ONLY” $27.50, FREIGHT or POSTPAID. Write 
for literature, 30 DAY FREE TRIAL PLAN! 


NU-WAY, Box 552, Sioux City, Iowa 










ALWAYS, IN WHR’S 


e Weight for Age 
e Greater Gains 

e Early Maturity 
e Even Covering 
e Less Tallow 

e More Red Meat 


Wyoming Hereford 


Ranch 


Cheyenne 
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Newly back from 
Phoenix and_ the 
stimulus of meeting 
so many of my 
CowBelle “neigh- 
bors” there, the 
view from my 
Ranch House Win- 
dow seems extra 
bright this month. 
Since actually now 
my windows look 
out on a very or- 
dinary suburban 
street, the only way 
the Ranch House stays alive is in my 
memory and as I find its counterpart 
in your lives, your homes, your ranches. 
So my spirit is refreshed by these 
few days when I was once again one 
of you and privileged to glimpse the 
views from beyond your Ranch House 
windows. I feel as the exiled king— 
was it Richard the Third?— must have 
felt when he knelt down and laid his 
palm against his native soil once more 
... “Dear earth, I do salute thee with 
my hand”... and thank you all for 
letting me be one with you again. 

* * * 


Everything about the Phoenix meet- 
ing was “super,” from the number of 
CowBelles present (the largest ever to 
attend a meeting) to the openhanded 
hospitality of our Arizona _ hostesses. 
Never, I think, had a group worked 
harder to fashion hand-made favors 
like the beautiful CowBelle aprons 
designed by Sue McDaniels and made 
—all 600 of them—by the Arizona Cow- 


Mrs. McDonald 


QA 


New officers of the American National CowBelles elected at Phoenix in Janu- 


T brough a Ranch House Window 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Belles. The book, “Echoes of the Past,” 
a historical volume compiled by the 
Yavapai CowBelles, and the sheet mu- 
sic, “The Palms of Kofa,” by Arizona’s 
talented ex-CowBelles President Edith 
Craven Knight, were gifts I think every 


guest will treasure for a long time 
to come. 
ok * of 
Every state can be proud of the 
Poster contest. I don’t see how the 


judge finally did decide on the win- 
ners—she admitted it was hard. It 
seems to me these posters will serve 
a big purpose in next year’s beef pro- 
motion campaign. A picture, I’ve been 
told, is worth a thousand words! And 
when a poster combines eye appeal, a 
slogan and some information as well, 
it should be a winning combination. 
ok ok ok 

If there hadn’t been so many more 
important matters to be covered in our 
Phoenix meetings I’d have stood up 
and urged you all again to send stories 
of your activities and pictures of your 
groups, your meetings, your families 
and your homes so that the Ranch 
House may really mirror life as you 
live it. May I remind you that if we’re 
to have a good Chimes in 1957 it will 
be because you make it so? So let’s not 
forget to send along the information 
that will make these pages mirror the 
activities of the CowBelle groups. 

* * 

And may I close with the beautiful 
and moving verse that Sylvia Swenson 
of Utah gave us: — 


ary are (1. to r.): Mrs. J. W. Long, Jr., Meers, Okla., second vice-president; Mrs. 
Ross Haase, North Platte, Nebr., secretary-treasurer; Mrs. M. E. Trego, Suther- 
land, Nebr., president; Mrs. Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., immediate past presi- 
dent; Mrs. Robert Burghart, Colorado Springs, Colo., first vice-president and Mrs. 
Joe Oliver, John Day, Ore., second vice-president. 
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The CowBelles’ Prayer 


Oh Lord, I am a woman of the soil 


My man and I have known the ache of 
arduous toil. 

We've sweated and burned 

Beneath the sun’s great heat, 

And felt the earth potent and full under 


our feet. 


1 have known sunrise and the dawn’s vast 
calm 


Felt dew upon my face and stinging dust 
from sudden storm. 


I do not plead that wealth or ease You give 


But only, Lord, sufficient yield that I 
may keep 
This way of life I love to live. 
Amen, 


AT HOME 
ON THE RANGE 


Though our own cook book, “Beef 
Cookery,” has been and will continue 
to be one of our mainstays in the beef 
promotion field, it seems to me that 
Oregon’s new Beef Candy could also 
be a very powerful factor in our future 
plans. The generosity of its inventor, 
Ed Coles of the Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Association, in turning it over to the 
Cowbelles opens a whole new field 
of fund raising on a_ country-wide 
basis—as what American isn’t a po- 
tential candy customer? The fact that 
a percentage of the profits of any local 
group will be turned over to the Na- 
tional CowBelles for their beef pro- 
motion opens an almost limitless pos- 
sibility for future funds from this work. 


The candy, placed on sale for the 
first time at the Phoenix meeting, is 
a delicious confection of high-grade 
chocolate, marshmallow, cocoanut and 
dried ground beef. The Oregon ladies 
were especially anxious for reports on 
this candy’s “trial run,” and so for the 
next couple of months I'll welcome 
comments and suggestions on this prod- 
uct for these pages. Let’s hear what 
YOU think of Beef Candy, and how 
you think it could be improved upon 
from either the taste or customer- 
appeal angle. 


And now, as a CowBelle who bought 
three boxes of it and set out to sample 
public opinion both in and out of con- 
vention headquarters (with what I 
didn’t eat myself), I’ll offer my own 
findings and suggestions to the Oregon 
ladies for what they’re worth: 


First of all, I found a good deal of 
resistance to sampling it both in and 
out of the convention when the po- 
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Two second vice-presidents at the 


“Beef Candy” booth of the Oregon 
CowBelles in Phoenix sampling the 
delicacy. (L. to R. )Pat Cecil of Riley, 
Ore., newly elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the American National, and 
Mrs. Joe Oliver of John Day, Ore., sec- 
ond vice-president of the National Cow- 
Belles. 


tential taster was informed that it was 
“Beef Candy” before sampling it. As 
one old Idaho cowpoke remarked, “I’ve 
eaten sugar-cured jerky but I’m danged 
if I want any sugar on my beefsteak.” 

My first conclusion was that perhaps 
a nation-wide contest to suggest a more 
acceptable name might be the first 
step to a more general acceptance of 
this product. But after I’d talked to 
a number of people, both cattle folks 
and town people, I decided that it 
was not the name ‘Sweet Steaks” they 
objected to so much as the fact it was 
labelled “Beef Candy.” The two words 
seemed to set up a negative taste 
reaction, even among those who were 
willing to admit it was a wonderful 
beef promotion idea. 

This seems to be one case where we 
could perhaps do more beef promotion 
by discarding the label, if it is the 
sale of beef we are interested in, rather 
than the discovery of new and unusual 
uses for the product. 


Since beef candy has two prime 
advantages—one as an outlet for 
extra beef and the other as a high- 
protein, low-calorie sweet, it would 
seem to me that putting the emphasis 
on the latter would be a good idea. 
In other words, to feature it as 
“Sweet Steaks, the high - protein 
candy”, and to include on the label 
its protein content (I was told it was 
32 ner cent, but am not sure of that) 
and also the exact number of calories 
in each piece. Thus the association 
in the buyer’s mind would be be- 
tween “steaks” and “protein” rather 
than between the somewhat antag- 
onistic taste association of “beef” 
and “candy.” And certainly there 
is a wide field for a product of Sweet 
Steaks’ fine flavor in the field of 
confections that may be enjoyed by 
those on high-protein or low-calorie 
diet. I should think it would be well 
worthwhile to explore the field of 
candy bars, with the thought that 
such a product in that size and price 
range would have a tremendous buy- 
er appeal. 
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This is a product that could mean 
much to the whole beef promotion 
program for years to come. Let’s all 
get behind the Oregon CowBelles in 
trying to make it a product of appeal. 

You can order it from the Oregon 
Cattlemen’s Office, Box 176, Prine- 
ville, Ore., it will be mailed C.O.D. 
Price is $1.75 a box. The CowBelles 
make 25 cents. To my own taste, it 
is delicious though perhaps just a shade 
too salty. 

Try some, and tell us what you think. 
And now ... good eating ... and good 
evening ... to you all. 

—D. L. McD. 


American National 
CowBelle Chimes 
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Mose Trego, Sutherland, 


A Message From Your 
CowBelle President 


I deem it a great privilege to serve as 
your American National CowBelle pres- 
ident for the ensuing year. 

Duties and responsibilities, of course, 
go hand in hand with honors and privi- 
leges. I sincerely hope that I may in a 
small way be able to measure up to the 
fine standards set by those who have 
preceded me. 

Congratulations to the American Na- 
tional CowBelles and to their leader, 
Mrs. Fred Dressler, for outstanding 
achievements in 1956. 

The CowBelles are looking forward 


These lads had the pleasant task of taking care of the corralled pony in the 






to another busy year. We must continue 
in every way possible to assist our 
cattlemen in promoting the welfare of 
the cattle industry. Beef education or 
promotion is not a “hit-or-miss” prop- 
osition. The consumer must be con- 
stantly informed of the healthful ad- 
vantages of beef menus. Believe me, the 
CowBelles will be on hand with this in- 
formation! 

Speaking of the determination of the 
CowBelles, I am reminded of this little 
memory gem: “Conditions do not get 
better; they are made better by per- 
sistent, intelligent efforts of groups and 
individuals.” 

This year I am confident the local, 
state and National CowBelles will 
continue working together in meeting 
the challenge of striving for better 
conditions in the great cattle industry. 
Let our motto for 1957 be: 

In large things, Unity 

In lesser things, Tolerance 

In all things, Charity. 

CowBelles, please feel free to ex- 
press ideas that might be of aid to our 
National organization. I will be most 
grateful to receive them. 

May each of you have a successful 
and prosperous year. 

Thelma Trego, 
President 
* x ” 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: 

The sixth annual meeting of the 
National CowBelles was held in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., in connection with the 60th 
annual convention of the American 
National Cattlemen. 

Registration began Sunday afternoon 
in the Hotel Westward Ho. That first 
evening the CowBelles gathered in the 
Fiesta Room to visit and have punch, 
coffee and cookies. The Lavene Cow- 
Belles (Phoenix group) were host- 
esses for the evening. Mrs. Ernest 
(Polly) Browning, Arizona CowBelle 


president, M. C.’ed, and Marge Tucker 
of Prescott sang a very clever song she 
had written to promote beef. Mrs. 
Fred Dressler, president, called on rep- 





Westward Ho raffled off by the Arizona CowBelles during the convention. 
Snapped “on duty” in the lobby were (1. to r.) Dave Mellon, Doug Mellon, Terry 
Easterdale, Greg Mellon and Bruce Easterdale, all of Yuma. 
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resentatives of each state to report on 
the year’s work. There were some very 
clever reports, one of the outstanding 
ones by the Oregon CowBelles’ presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joe Oliver, on Sweet Steaks, 
their new beef candy. The inventor, 
Mr. Ed Coles, has generously made 
this product available for sale by all 
state groups with a stipulation that 
5 per cent of their profit should go to 
the National Cowbelles for beef pro- 
motion. (It’s delicious!) 


On Monday, Jan. 7, 845 ladies sat 
down to beautifully decorated tables 
for a luncheon. Favors were organdy 
aprons trimmed in the CowBelle ma- 
terial—and beautifully made by the 
Arizona CowBelles, gardenias from a 
Phoenix florist, and perfume from 
Goldwater’s. The style show began with 
Mrs. Sterling Hebbard as M. C. telling 
the history of the lovely outfit modeled 
by Mrs. Norman Fain, well-known 
CowBelle of Prescott. The outfit had 
been made in New York in the 1890’s 
and worn by a prominent early-day 
ranch woman in Prescott. A showing 
of present-day desert fashions followed. 
After the show, Mrs. Browning intro- 
duced Mrs. Fred Dressler, who an- 
nounced the winners of the national 
beef promotion poster contest. 


At 8 o’clock on Tuesday morning the 
CowBelles, 497 of them, gathered for 
breakfast in the Fiesta Room. The 
tables were again beautifully decorated 
and the Greenlee, San Pedro (Benson), 
Blue River and Tucson CowBelles had 
provided “tote bags” embellished with 
a CowBelle slogan for each guest to 
carry off her “loot”—earrings of cop- 
per from the Mt. Graham CowBelles, 
and others of leather from the Willcox 
group, key chains from the Northern 
and Santa Cruz CowBelles; copies of 
“the Palms of Kofa,” a song written 
by Mrs. Edith Knight of the Yuma 
group; a history of the CowBelles from 
the Bisbee-Douglas ladies, the beauti- 
ful book “Echoes of the Past” given by 
the Yavapai CowBelles; hand-blown 
Mexican glass vases from the Lavene 
ladies; “bull-head” napkin rings from 
the Mojave ladies... I think that’s all! 
Each clever favor meant lots of thought 
and effort on the part of every Arizona 
CowBelle. There were also favors from 


the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, 
fresh dates from a local date farm and 
perhaps some others I cannot now re- 
eall. 


After the breakfast which featured 
beef sausage and beef bacon, Mrs. Polly 
Browning presented the National presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fred Dressler, who called 
the meeting to order. The secretary- 
treasurer’s report, reports of beef pro- 
motion, by-laws, and other committee 
reports were read and approved. Let- 
ters of thanks from Mrs. Eisenhower, 
Mrs. Nixon, Margaret Truman Daniel 
and other prominent persons for gifts 
of “Beef Cookery” were read. The re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
approved and the following officers 
unanimously elected: Mrs. Mose 
(Thelma) Trego of Sutherland, Nebr., 
president; Mrs. Robert Burghart, Colo- 
rado Springs, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Lucius Long, Meers, Okla., second vice- 
president; Mrs. Ross Haase, North 
Platte, Nebr., secretary-treasurer. 


Tuesday afternoon the CowBelles 
were treated to a tour of Phoenix and 
a shopping spree in the unique town of 
Scottsdale. 


Wednesday morning the _ general 
council breakfast was followed by a 
very late Dutch-treat luncheon at the 
close of the general session for past 
presidents and their officers. Most of 
the ladies visited or shopped close to 
the hotel, as it was raining. (The Ari- 
zona people were all smiles as it meant 
the hope of a breaking-up of the long 
drouth.) The banquet, floor show, and 
dance in the Thunderbird Room Wed- 
nesday evening ended a_ wonderful 
meeting for most of the CowBelles, 
though a few stayed on to go with their 
menfolks on a tour of Sun Valley feed- 
lots on Thursday. 

Betty Lane 
Publicity Chairman 
The Arizona CowBelles 
* * * 
THE POSTER CONTEST: 

The judge for the contest was Miss 
Kloster of the art department of 
Tempe College. Sixteen very fine 
posters were entered. The winners 
were: 


iIst:—Mrs. Arthur Settlemeyer, Gard- 
nerville, Nev. 








AT 
CONVENTION 
LUNCHEON 


Arizona Cow- 
Belles at the con- 
vention included (1. 
to r.) sitting: Mmes. 
Sterling Hebbard, 
Phoenix; Milton D. 
Webb, Phoenix; 
Ernest Browning, 


Willcox; Norman 
Fain, Prescott. ! 
Standing: Jackie 


Holland, Dos Cabe- 
zos; Betty Lane, 
Tucson. 
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At the registration table for Cow- 
Belles, Mrs. Howard Komarek of Tuc- 
son (left) and Mrs. George Cross, 
Douglas, Wyo. 


2nd:—Mrs. Newton Hotchkiss, Burns, 
Ore. 


Honorable Mention:—Miss Margaret 
McCarty, Clarence, Mo.; Mrs. Paul 
M. Wolfe, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; and 
Mrs. W. Marks, Woodland, Calif. 


* * * 


HELP! I have mislaid the addresses 
of six ladies who were last-minute 
registrants at the CowBelle breakfast 
in Phoenix. Will anyone who knows 
the complete address of any of the 
following please notify me as soon as 
possible? — 

Mrs. Archie Mellon, Mrs. Margaret 
M. Herndon, Mrs. Bert Ralstin, 
Frances J. Mahan, Mrs. Sylvia Mea- 
cham and Genevieve Jones Foster. 

* * * 


Paid your National dues for 1957 yet? 
If not, why not surprise our new sec- 
retary-treasurer by getting them in this 
month? 


Here And There 
With The CowBelles 


The Carter County (Montana) Cow- 
Belles met, for the first time since 
organization, with the local Stock- 
growers at their annual meeting. Due 
to a bad snowstorm it was held Dec. 8, 
1956—a month later than planned. The 
ladies served a lunch at noon and then 
held their meeting while the men had 
their business meeting. Roll call for the 
CowBelles included 68 charter mem- 
bers. Plans were made to have napkins 
printed with the local brands; com- 
mittees were appointed, and CowBelle 
cook books and Beefy Banks were sold. 
The ladies then adjourned to meet 
again in the spring. 


CowBelles and families enjoyed a 
barbecue and dance during the evening, 
given by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Ekalaka. 


* * * 


CAIFORNIA COWBELLES convened 
in San Jose on Dec. 6-8, 1956. Mrs. Fred 
Dressler, president of the National 
CowBelles, was honored guest at their 
luncheon. Mrs. John Guthrie, past 
president of the National and present 
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Beef ‘ookery chairman; Mrs. Carl 
Carver, organizer and first president of 
the C:'ifornia CowBelles, and Mrs. 


Jake S.nneider, immediate past presi- 
dent oi the California group, were in- 
troduce:!. Reports were made by Mrs. 


Roger ‘verill, beef promotion chair- 
man; ).rs. Howard Reamer, chairman 
of the ‘alifornia State Fair booth, and 


18 of tne 22 county groups. Mrs. Jim 
Owens, president, reported that the 
CowBe ‘es’ scholarship was awarded to 
Diane (:erber, a student at the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. Directors 
yoted to continue this scholarship for 
five years. They also voted to affiliate 
again with the National CowBelles and 
to donate $100 to the National for beef 
promotion. Mrs. W. S. Marks of Wood- 
land was California winner in the 
poster contest, her entry to be for- 
warded for National judging at Phoe- 
nix. (See above.) Officers elected for 
the next two years were Mrs. J. B. 
Williams of Bakersfield, president; 
Mrs. Frank Giorgi of Gavioti, first vice- 
president; Miss Luceil Matteis, San 
Jose, second vice-president; Mrs. David 
Snedden of Bakersfield, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mrs. Cameron Long was chosen 
delegate-at-large, Mrs. Virginia Burn- 
quist publicity chairman, Mrs. Howard 
Reamer historian and Mrs. Frank Gi- 
orgi beef promotion chairman. 


* * * 


THIS IS OUR 1957 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT 





Mrs. Thelma Trego 


Thelma Trego, elected in Phoenix 
to lead our organization this coming 
year, is no stranger to most Cowbelles. 
As our first vice-President last year 
and a loyal worker in the National 
and the Nebraska CowBelles since their 
founding, we are proud and happy to 
have her as our president in 1957. 
We're all backing you, Thelma, and 
we welcome you to your well-deserved 
high position. May you have a happy 
and successful year in office. 


I asked Mrs. Harry Yost of Nebraska 
to tell us more about Thelma Trego 
and her family—things that hadn’t 
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been covered in a former “Meet Your 
Neighbor.” Here is Mrs. Yost’s in- 
teresting profile on our new president 
and her fine family: 


Our new national president, Mrs. 
M. E. Trego—Thelma to most of west- 
ern Nebraska—is Nebraska born and 
bred. With the exception of the time 
spent away from home attending high 
school and college, she has lived all 
her life on two Nebraska ranches—one 
her childhood home near Sutherland, 
the other her husband’s boyhood home, 
30 miles farther north. 


Her husband, Mose (Morris) Trego, 
was born on the historic old T Lazy T 
in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Two of the four rooms of his 
first home were built of logs. This 
cabin, originally built by Cody and 
North at the head of the Dismal river 
in Hooker County in the early 70’s, 
was later bought by Father Nate Trego 
a Pennsylvanian, and moved to his 
Cottonwood ranch in McPherson 
County. In 1896 Nate, and his bride, 
May Wilson of Clear Creek, set up 
housekeeping in the old “loggy,” which 
still stands on the Trego ranch, now 
operated by Mose’s older brother, Bill. 


Mose is the youngest of the Tregos’ 
four children, and it was to the old 
home ranch—although to a modern 
frame dwelling—that he brought 
Thelma as a bride in 1930. By then, 
the elder Tregos had retired to their 
town house in Sutherland, the little 
town where Mose and Thelma had 
gone to high school. 


After five years on the home ranch, 
Mose bought out Thelma’s father, Lee 
Case, and moved her back into her 
old home, where they have lived for 
the past 20 years. Once the hard years 
of the depression were behind them, 
the Tregos prospered steadily. The OSO 
is well stocked with fine Herefords and 
good saddle horses, and Mose and 
Thelma, as well as their 19-year-old 
son, Gerry (now a freshman at Ne- 
braska University,) are all expert 
horsemen. The Tregos have one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Robert Sall, living in Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


Like his father before him Mose, 
has consistently taken a vital interest 
in all that concerns the cattle industry. 
And Thelma has regularly accompanied 
him to the various regional, state and 
National cattlemen’s meetings—where 
the big business of the past two dec- 
ades has been to keep the U.S. govern- 
ment from “relieving” cattlemen of 
control of their own affairs. 

Therefore, at the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation in Omaha in June, 1948, when 
the Nebraska CowBelles society was 
organized, Thelma was the logical 
choice of the nearly 100 charter mem- 
bers for first state president. At that 
time only five other states had Cow- 
belle organizations. 

In October of that year Thelma was 
invited to reign as “Queen-for-a-day” 
at Ak-Sar-Ben, the great annual festi- 
val that is to Nebraska what Mardi 
Gras is to Louisiana. Since that time, 





each CowBelles president has been so 
honored at Ak-Sar-Ben. 


On the day of their organization 
the CowBelles began making plans for 
the following January, when the Am- 
erican National Cattlemen and Cow- 
Belle associations were to hold their 
annual convention in North Platte, 
Nebr. Four hundred CowBelles and 
stockmen’s wives were expected to 
attend the convention. Unfortunately, 
the dates of the convention coincided 
with the great blizzard of January, 
1949. Only those out-of-state stockmen 
and their wives who came early, and 
such Nebraska members as lived in the 
immediate vicinity, were on hand for 
the three-day meeting. Many of the 
Nebraska ’Belles who had worked so 
long and hard on the plans were 


unable to come to see them carried 
out. 


In 1950, at the annual stockmen’s 
and (first) CowBelles’ state convention 
reins of office and nearly 400 members 
to her successor, showing an almost 
phenomenal first-year growth of the 
organization. 


Thelma is faithful to the many small 
everyday duties of her home, her church 
and her community. As a charter mem- 
ber of the American National Cow- 
Belles, and now their president, her 
CowBelle sisters in Nebraska are truly 
and tremendously proud of her. 

—Mrs. Harry Yost 


COWBELLE COLUMNIST 


Mrs. Donald Snedecor, Chinook, 
Mont., has a going CowBelle column in 
a local weekly and features beef- 
pointed articles such as “A Beef-Time 
Story” slanted to the youngsters’ atten- 
tion and meaty pieces on why beef is 
best. Mrs. Snedecor is publicity chair- 
man for the North Central Montana 
CowBelles. 


IRRADIATED MEAT STUDY 


Several research projects are being 
conducted for the defense department 
on preservation of foods through ir- 
radiation—one of them at Oregon State 
College. There, agricultural chemists 
report four generations of rats were 
fed a 60 per cent diet of irradiated meat 
over a two-year period with no harm- 
ful effects. 


Primary objective of the long-range 
work is to supply troops with meats 
and other foods that require steriliza- 
tion through canning or freezing. Ex- 
periments with human  test-subjects 
have been under way also for the past 
two years at Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital at Denver, where no adverse 
effects have yet shown up. 


In the Oregon experiments, test rats 
were fed on irradiation-preserved beef 
organs—kidney, heart, brain and trip 
—ground, mixed and sealed in cans. 
Half the cans were subjected to high- 
intensity gamma irradiation, the other 
half frozen for preservation. Rats on 
the treated diet grew as well and pro- 
duced as many young as those on the 
non-irradiated diet. 
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SHIFLET-SATTERFIELD sale of REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS 
20 BULLS; 40 FEMALES at Pryor, Okla. 
Mayes County Fair Grounds—East on No. 20 
FEBRUARY 25; 12 noon 
Will sell top 50 head out of 100 we both had for two-day sale. Rest 
for sale at private treaty. One of best quality sales held in Oklahoma 
by two of Oklahoma’s breeders. For catalog: W. S. Satterfield, Pryor, 
Okla., or John Shiflet, Red Rock, Okla. See Hereford publications for 
details. Come see cattle at Pryor NOW. 


QUALITY PLUS PEDIGREE BULL SALE 
60 HEREFORD BULLS...30 BRED HEIFERS 


Mar. 2, 12 o’clock, Parker, S. D., (8 mi. N. & 4 E. of Parker or 15 W. 
& 3 S. of Sioux Falls). Sale in heated sale barn at ranch. 


For free catalog: Bones Hereford Ranch, Parker, S. D. 


HIGHLAND HEREFORD BULL SALE 
Mar. 11, 2 p.m. Fairgrounds, Marfa, Tex. 


60 HEREFORD BULLS 
Special Feature: Sale of 10 to 15 top Club calf prospects. 
Free barbecue at noon 
For catalog write Joe T. Lane, Marfa, Tex. 
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PRIVATE. TREATY ee 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- ' : 
able registered Hereford breeding B. P. Franklin 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. Meeker, Colo. 
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WE HAVE SAE DIWE tong yoxting tel yearling bulls, the kind top ranchers like. Threes 
and fours this spring ready to begin calving March 10 and younger 
females for sale. See them and us. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 









Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, purebred and commerical 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 
CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 
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OREGON BULL SALE SET 
February 15-16 are the dates set for 
the bull sale of the Oregon Cattle. 
men’s Association at Ontario. The show 
will be held Friday, the 15th at 1 PM. 
the sale at noon the next day. 


POLLED SHORTHORN SHOW 
AND SALE 

The National Polled Shorthorn Cop. 
gress Show will be held at the Dean 
Lee Agricultural Center, Lecompte, La., 
Mar. 11, with a sale the following day. 
The annual meeting of the Shorthorn 
society will be Mar. 11 in Alexandria. 


HEREFORD WINS ARIZONA SHOW 
In the first showing of Shorthorn 
feeders at the Arizona National Live. 
stock Show last month, a pen of five 
consigned by Nelson Farms of Gen- 
eseo, Ill. took top honors and then 
sold at 42 cents a pound. The reserve 
grand champion steer in both the junior 
and open shows was a Shorthorn ex. 
hibited by Kenneth Bostrum of Brush, 
Colo. This 1,050-pound summer year. 
ling steer brought $1.25 a pound. 

In this ninth annual show, a 1,090- 
pound Hereford steer took the grand 
championship for 13-year-old Ronnie 
Martin, 4-H’er from Lubbock, Tex. 
Thirteen-year-old Lile Lewter, also of 
Lubbock, showed the reserve champion 
Hereford. 


IOWAN HAS GRAND CHAMPION 
AT DENVER’S NATIONAL 
WESTERN 

Champion fat steer of the National 
Western Stock Show in Denver was 
a Hereford senior calf shown by Wm. 
Irvine of Dysart, Ia. The reserve grand 
champion was an Angus scaling 1,070 
pounds, shown by Donald Walser of 
Minnesota Lake, Minn. In the Short- 
horn sale 28 head totaled $15,900 for 
a $568 average, with 26 bulls figuring 
$590 and two females $285. The top 
bull in this event sold at $1,200 and 
the top female at $335. Sixteen-year-old 
Larry Ejisenach of Eaton, Colo. had 
shown the 1,025-pound Shorthorn 
champion. 

A total of $257,165 was invested in 
162 head of registered Herefords at 
the 51st annual National Western. The 
138 bulls totaled $246,785, averaging 
$1,788; 24 females sold for $10,380 to 
average $433; the over-all sale average 
was $1,588. The top bull of the sale 
was the champion of the breeding 
show, owned by C. R. King, Jr., Canton, 
Miss. The animal went to Poca Dot 
Farms, Charleston, W. Va. for $25,000. 
Second-high animal, at $23,200, was 
sold by Turner & Thorton of Ft. Worth 
and Boerne, Tex. to Tic Tac Toe Ranch, 
Frost, Tex. Third-high price of $15,000 
was paid to Turner Ranch of Sulphur, 
Okla. by Jim Hoss, Lyons, Kan. Oliver 
M. Wallop of Big Horn, Wyo. consigned 
the top-selling female, which brought 
$1,300 from Elmer Foss of Rockton, 
Mont. 

Carlstrom Brothers of Walden, Colo. 
showed the grand champion carload 
of feeder cattle—Hereford steer calves. 

John E. Rouse of Encampment, Wyo. 
showed Angus steer calves to the re- 
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serve rand championship, and Joseph 
Winkle: & Son, Castle Rock., Colo., ex- 
hibite. the champion carload of Short- 


horn f-eders, a load of steer calves. 


Fort.’ Angus females sold at the show 
prough! $23,000 to average $575; they 
were ‘opped by a consignment from 
James Hollinger & Son, Chapman, 
Kan., at $5,500. The 150 lots in the 
Angus sale totaled $84,360 for a $562 
averag: with the 110 bulls figuring 
$558. 


Mississippians 
Turn Down Supports 


Mississippi cattlemen, meeting in 
Jackson, Jan. 21-23, reaffirmed their 
belief in free enterprise without gov- 
ernment price support or similar pro- 
grams for their industry. They empha- 
sized the need for better advertising or 
promotion of beef and for doing a bet- 
ter job of acquainting the public with 
their industry. 

C. D. Maddox of West is the new 
president of the association. Elevated 
to first vice-president was Frank Brum- 
field of Inverness. New and re-elected 
vice-presidents are Ethan A. Porter of 
Pattison, Ernest Minor of Paulette, 
Donald Bartlett of Como and R. H. 
Means of Scott. Paul F. Newell of 
State College was named secretary, and 
E. E. Grissom of State College, assistant 
secretary. 

Mrs. Charles Fisackerly of Sunflower 
was elected president of the Miuissis- 
sippi CowBelles, auxiliary of the as- 
sociation, succeeding Mrs. Marie Dunn 
of Alligator. Other CowBelle officers 


are Mrs. Charles Ratcliff of Natchez, 





Grand champion of the 1957 National 
Western Stock Show at Denver brought 
a show record of $3.52 a pound at the 
steer auction. Shown (I. to r.) are Paul 
Shank, owner of the New Tiffin Inn, 
Denver, who bought the steer; L. M. 
Pexton, chairman of the board of the 
Denver Stock Yards, and William Ir- 
vine, Dysart, Ia., exhibitor. (American 
Hereford Assn. photo.) 
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first vice-president; Mrs. Don Brink of 
Rolling Fork, second vice-president, and 
Mrs. Ethan A. Porter of Pattison, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Resolutions proposed building a large 
livestock coliseum on the fair grounds, 
and favored an annual state livestock 
show to follow the district shows in the 
spring and an annual state fat cattle 
show in November. 

Resolutions dealing with Mississippi 
State College requested support by the 
legislature of the 1958-59 biennium 
budget requests of the experiment sta- 
tion and teaching divisions of the col- 
lege. They also requested additional 
research on beef cattle marketing, para- 
sites and diseases, reproductive troubles 
and the use of hormones and antibiotics 
in feed and grazing. 

The association endorsed voluntary 
calfhood vaccination to control brucel- 
losis. It pointed out that many adult 
cattle were vaccinated and became re- 
actors without being brucellosis car- 
riers, and requested that the authorities 
permit re-check tests before having ani- 
mals condemned. 

Among speakers were Don Collins, 
president, American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, Kit Carson, Colo.; J. 
C. Holbert, president of the Iowa Beef 
Producers Association, Bettendorf, Ia.; 
G.B. Thorne, vice-president, Wilson and 
Company, Chicago, and Judge Joe G. 
Montague, attorney, Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, Fort 
Worth. 


Imports Down, Exports Up 


United States’ exports of meats, lard, 
tallows and greases, variety meats, cat- 
tle hides and calf skins continue at 
high levels and prospects appear fa- 
vorable for the future if economic con- 
ditions abroad remain strong, accord- 
ing to USDA. 

These products are priced relatively 
low and compete effectively with those 
from other countries. The United States 
is the dominant exporter in the world 
of lard, tallows and greases. 

Considerable exports of packing- 
house products have been financed by 
programs of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration and by the USDA 
under provisions of Public Law 480. 

United States’ imports of meat have 
been declining in recent years. The 
imports for the most part are limited 
to canned meat, hams and shoulders, 
lamb and small quantities of carcass 
beef. 

Cattle imports have declined and are 
expected to continue relatively small 
in the immediate future. 


BISON GO TO MARKET 


For what is believed to be the first | 


time American bison have been sold 
in a regular livestock market transac- 
tion, a carload of the animals—mostly 
heifers — recently went through the 
Sioux City yards. 


ther feeding and fattening. 


The shipment of | 
850-pounders came from Montana and | 
sold at $11.50 a cwt. for probable fur- | 





ids YOUR CATTLE “ 


KILL LICE 


Ticks, Mange Mites 7 


FLIES! 


GIANT ROPE seas 


Vaile 
OIrLER 


The low-cost way to control stock-pests! Cattle 
treat themselves. Giant rope rubbing element rubs 
insecticide deep into hair and hide of animal. Auto- 
matic oil flow keeps rope thoroughly saturated at 
all times. Oil supply tank holds enough insecticide 
to last for weeks. Entire unit built to take a beating. 
Cattle can’t tear it up, won't wear it out. Easy to 
install. Attaches to any post, anywhere. 


ORDER DIRECT and SAVE! 


Order direct from this ad and 
get a season's supply of in- 
secticide with each oiler — 1 
qt. of Rotenone concentrate, 
which mixes 1 to 20 with fuel 
oil to make 5 gallons of oil 
solution — both for only 
$23.95 postpaid. Write — 


Cattle King Co., Box 114 E 


Why Pay 
More? 





OU ay 


$235 


AE Be OL) 





Omaha 12, Nebr. 


Every man has his price, but some 
place such a high estimate on their 
worth that they can find no takers. 
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Coos of Known Onigin 


Sub oh Kap without 
a premium price. 


ALFALFA & PASTURE GRASS 
= Suab-Cro 





ORTHOCIDE (CAPTAN) 


Exclusive Seal-Gro-Treated again-:t 
soil disease and soil insects, and for 
growth stimulant. 

As specialists, buying in car lots, we 
offer fullest yalue of highest quality. 


Nomad Grazing Alfalfa 


Write for prices and pasture booklet. 
Local dealers in most areas. 


wy eslern Tatts EF 


1425 15th 8t. Denver 2, Colorado 





WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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zona National 
many early arrivals 
here are (l. to r.) Albert J. Mit 
ther, Albert K. Mitchell 
Brooks Keogh, Keene, N, 


vice-president of the hos Connolly, + National 


executive committeeman; J, A. Reynolds, Kansas City, chairman of Cowboy Hall 
of Fame committee; Ernest Chilson, Winslow, president of Arizona Catt 
ers; Radford S. Hall, executive secretary of the American National. 


le Grow- 


TRENDS IN MARKETING 
COSTS STILL UPWARD 


The bill for marketing farm Produce 
food products rose steadily from $17.8 
billion in 1947 to $29 billion in 1956, 
But the gross returns farms received 
from these Products were about the 
Same in both years, After reachin a 
peak of $20.2 billion i 
ments to farmers declined Steadily to 
$18.2 billion in 1955, but rose Slightly 
in 1956. 

Rising charges per unit of product, an 
expanding volume of products, and in- 
creases in marketing services per unit 
accounted for the increase in the mar- 
keting bill. Unit marketing charges 
and volume marketed have each in. 
creased 21 per cent since 1947-49. 

Labor costs made up 47 per cent of 
the marketing bill in 1955, transporta- 
tion charges 13 per cent, corporation 
profits about 6, and “other costs and 
profits” 34 per cent. Each of these 
elements in the marketing bill more 
than tripled between 1939 and 1955. 


The Longer Term Outlook 


The outlook for marketing costs in 
the coming year is a continuation of 
the steady rise of recent years. 
basis of past experience and present 
economic indications, no early reversal] 
of this trend can. be foreseen, 

With respect to the longer term out- 
look for marketing costs, the following 
projections seem likely: 

1. Services performed by the mar- 
keting system in getting products from 
the farm to the consumer in the time, 
form and Place desired will increase 
relative to services performed by farm- 
ers in Producing the raw materials 
needed. 

2. The number of workers employed 
in the processing and distribution of 
farm products, as well as the total re- 
sources used by marketing firms, will 
increase relative to workers and re- 
sources in agriculture. 

3. The total costs for processing and 
distributing farm products will increase 
relative to agricultural production 
costs. Or, stated in more familiar terms, 
marketing costs wil] make up an in- 
creasing share of the consumer’s dollar. 
—From USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing magazine. 


<— 


The lower three group pictures taken 

at the 60th annual convention of the 

rican National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
Ciation in Phoenix in January are— 

Top picture: Part of Wyoming’s 75 
delegates to the meeting. 

Center: The Mississippi group. 

Lower picture: Guests at a breakfast 
given by the Commercial Bank of Utah, 
Spanish Fork—aq yearly event at Ameri- 
can National conventions. 

Convention attendance figures are 
Swelling year by year, with a growing 
number from the distaff side largely 
accountable. Registration at Phoenix of 
2,100 people was a record. 
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JUN ORS LAUNCH CONTEST 


Ab ef slogan contest, open to all and 
with feeder steer as prize, has been 
initiat d by the American National 
Junio’ Cattlemen’s Association after a 
highl, successful annual meeting in 
Phoer .xX. 

Nev president Dale Robinson of 
Ralph S. D., announced that the slogan 
contes! is now open and that any per- 
son could send as many entries as they 
wish, .ut that each entry should be on 
a separate postcard. The contest will 
close July 1, 1957. 

Slogans are to be concerned with beef 
promotion, should be of five words or 
less, and should be on a postcard con- 
taining only the slogan and the name 


and address of the sender. 

The winner may choose a feeder steer 
from a 2,500-cow herd, or take the mar- 
ket value in cash. In case of a tie, the 
earliest postmark wins, the judges’ de- 
cision is final and all entries become 
the property of the junior association. 

Mailing address for entries is: Dale 
Robinson, American National Junior 
Cattlemen’s Association, Ralph, S. D. 

Robinson said that several of the 
state junior associations plan to con- 
duct supplementary contests to further 
reward state winners and to build addi- 
tional interest in the national contest. 


WYO. U. SEEKS WESTERN MSS. 

The library of the University of Wy- 
oming at Laramie is making a concen- 
trated drive to collect historical manu- 
scripts (correspondence, account ledg- 
ers, diaries, journals, etc.) on the west- 
ern range cattle industry. The depart- 
ment has already added a number of 
very fine items to its collection and 
is now asking for any original manu- 
scripts or copies of originals PRO- 
DUCER readers may have. — 


ISSUE SULFA WARNING 


Sulfa drugs improperly used can 
cause death losses in animal herds, the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation warns. Most animal owners are 
aware of the poisonous qualities of 
heavy metal compounds such as lead, 
arsenic, mercury and copper used in 
paints and insecticides; livestock rais- 
ers should be equally alert to the poi- 
sonous effects of overdosages or pro- 
longed use of sulfa drugs. Symptoms | 
of sulfonomide poisoning are similar | 
to those of intoxication—loss of appe- 
tite, staggering and occasional blind- 
ness—but by the time the symptoms 
are apparent the damage is too ex- 
tensive for the animal to be saved. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION TRENDS 





Countries with the highest per capita 
consumption of meat in 1955 were New 


Zealand, 216 pounds; Australia, 211 
pounds; the U. S., 161 pounds, and 
Canada, 146 pounds. Consumption in 


Uruguay in 1955, at 199 pounds per 
capita, was down 20 pounds from the 
average of 1946-50, and a still greater 
drop occurred in Argentina where it 
was 187 pounds in 1955 compared with 
the five-year average of 239 pounds. 


ANIMAL SCIENCE FILMS 


Films on animal science available 
from the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash., include those on such 
subjects as: general information, build- 
ings and equipment, marketing, safety, 
work simplification, conservation, for- 
age crops, irrigation, beekeeping, veter- 
inary husbandry, and livestock hus- 
bandry, with separate films on the 
various species. Write to the Audio- 
Visual Center at the college. 





The State 


HE cattle busi- 

ness has been 
a lifelong enthu- 
siasm of Robert 
© Johnson, 
president of the 
California Cat- 
tlemen’s Associa- 
tion — actually, 
he was born into 
a cattle family 
and his interest 
in the industry 
has never dimin- 
ished. In fact, 
although he had planned to go 
through Oregon State College, he 
did not graduate because in 1924 
he had a chance to buy a ranch 
from his uncle, R. G. Johnson, and 
left school to start his ranching 
career. 

The Johnson ranches, run by four 
brothers and their father, are lo- 
cated in Fresno County; Bob and 
his wife live in Sanger. Before being 





Bob Johnson 


Presidents 


elected to head the California as- 
sociation he had been president for 
some 10 years of the Fresno County 
Cattlemen. 


The family has run Hereford 
cows and calves almost from the 
time Father Clyde came west from 
Missouri in the late 1880’s. He bought 
the first of the present ranches in 
1916. The operations include the 
purchase of a number of steers to 
equal those they raise annually— 
this, in order to make full use of 
the range and irrigated pastures. 


Bob Johnson says the biggest prob- 
lem of the cattlemen, as he sees it, 
is getting rid of surpluses—and beef 
promotion through research and ed- 
ucation. “It’s like the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board work,” he 
says, “but we should have ‘com- 
modity’ work too.” On the subject 
of brucellosis, he feels that “beef 
cattle have to go along with the 
mandatory cleanup in dairy cattle.” 


LL 


February, 1957 


ROPE WICK 


CATTLE OILER 


wir 5 GAL. on TANK 





The Proven “Low-Cost” Automatic Cattle 
Oiler with adjustable oil flow — releases oil as 
cattle rub and scratch . . . keeps rope saturated at 
all times. Giant Rope rubbing element wears like 
iron. Cattle can’t tear it up. No pumps — No Jets 
— Nothing to clog — No brushes to replace. Priced 
complete as shown .. . Endorsed by many State 
Colleges, Experiment Stations. Recommended for use 
with a new Super Rotenone Concentrate that’s safe 
for use around dairy barns, milk rooms. 
SPECIAL OFFER Limited Time Only! Rope Wick 
Oiler and a season's supply —1 qt. — Super Ro- 
tenone Concentrate — mixes 1 to 20—with #2 
fuel oil . . . Both for only $23.95 

PARCEL POST PREPAID. Send cash with order, or 
C.0.D. plus postage. Order NOW. 


OMAHA EQUIP. CO. Box 594, Omaha, Neb. 










EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25% EA. 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $425. postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


i733 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 





1.Bright silvery 

finish chain. é 

2.Solid brass num: * 
ber plates. 

ey ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


a 


a 
Are You Keeping Up |... in. sores 


developments in your field? Here’s a group 

of — that specialize in a particular 

subj 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 
Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- 
nal, $2; The Sheepman, a. Hog Breeder, $2; 
Sheep Breeder, Coast Cattleman, 
$2: Mississippi ‘sccabnaes Farmer, M 

Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), * 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quart 






FREE 


eau 









et Tete aa 3s 
eh TN 








Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 


Cackle & Crow, =: 
Farm Journal, M., 
Rabbits 
American oe Journal], $1; California 
Rabbit News, . $1; California Rabbit 
Magazine, M.. a: Rabbit Raiser, M., $1; 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Florida Poultry & 
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This is the new red, yellow and blue 
seal of approval of the American Hu- 
mane Association which has. been 
' awarded to Seitz Packing Co., Inc. at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Hoerter & Son, 
Louisville, Ky. The firms are the first 
meat packers to receive the seal for use 
because of humane meat slaughtering 
methods in their plants, according to 
Executive Director R. T. Phillips of the 
humane association of Denver. The seal 
will be awarded on a yearly basis to all 
United States packers who before 
bleeding or slaughtering render all ani- 
mals or poultry insensible to pain and 
fear by mechanical, chemical, electrical 
or other means determined by the AHA 
committee to be rapid, effective and 
humane. 


Opposes Consignment Selling 


The Inyo County (California) Cattle- 
men’s Association at a recent meeting 
adopted a resolution discouraging cat- 
tlemen and feeders in the practice of 
consigning cattle direct to packers. A 
similar resolution was adopted by the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation at Phoenix in January. Presi- 
dent of the Inyo association is Thomas 
C. Noland, Bishop, Calif. 





Porsonal Wention 


William V. Mendenhall, supervisor of 
the Angeles National Forest, California 
region, has retired after 45 years with 
the Forest Service. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Richard F. Droege, from the 
regional staff in San Francisco. Mr. 
Droege has been with the Forest Serv- 
ice since 1936. 


Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr. of Oklahoma 
has been named a special assistant to 
the secretary of agriculture to act as 
a liaison between the USDA and Con- 
gress. He succeeds Jack Z. Anderson, 
recently named to a White House post. 


Robert T. Lister, Prineville, Ore., a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, has been appointed chairman 
of the Oregon state ASC (Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation) com- 
mittee. 


DEATHS 


Irwin Adamson: This well known 
cattleman of Cody, Nebr. suffered a 
fatal heart attack on New Year’s Eve. 
He was a member of a pioneer Sand- 
hills cattle family, a former president 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation and former executive commit- 
teeman of the American National. 


Robert W. Lazear: The widely known 
manager of the Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch at Cheyenne died last month 
after he was stricken ill at the National 
Western Stock Show. Mr. Lazear, 67, 
had managed the operation under the 
Quaker Oats Co. ownership for 36 
years. He built a profitable operation 
on the WHR, where such surplus funds 
go into a trust for charity. 





cows of same type at $300 each, bul] 
calves to Canada and Mississippi at 
$300, with heifers at 35 cents a pound. 

Drouth in Osage County is very ge. 
vere, with grass extremely short and 
water in most ponds can be measured 
in inches instead of feet. We appreciate 
your good publication.—C. H. Codding 
& Sons, Foraker, Okla. 


WAY TO HUNT — Concerning the 
problem of sportsmen .. . I take great 
pleasure in going out of my way a 
little to be sure I’m doing the right 
thing. My Dad, who had a fourth-grade 
education, taught me to approach the 
landowner for permission to hunt or 
cross, and to the best of my knowledge 
there has been only one refusal during 
the past 27 to 30 years. As Dad put 
it, “I sorta like to know who is ramb- 
lin’ around my living room.” And that 
is exactly how we appear to the 
rancher and/or landowner. I never 
found one who was not receptive to 
good friendly treatment and I guess 
that fits all of us—Ed Lane, Beaumont, 
Tex. 


BACK RESOLUTION —I want to 
compliment you, both on your maga- 
zine American Cattle Producer and 
“Cow Business;” they are both very 
interesting and educational to anyone 
connected with the livestock industry. 
My Dad and I have been raising cattle 
for over 45 years, and we want you 
to know we are 100 per cent for your 
resolution to “oppose all price support 
programs.” — Christian Stenberg, Wat- 
ford City, .N. D: 





State Association Secretaries at Annual Breakfast 






| 


Secretary breakfasters at Phoenix included (I. to r.) Jack R. Houser, Okla.; Edward S. Crawford, Utah; Bridget Brit- 


ten of the Arizona office; James Beagle, Kern Co., Calif.; W. M. Rasmussen, S. D.; Frank Fullmer, Mich. 





At the secretaries’ breakfast: (1. to r.) Frank Sibert, Sandhills Assn., Nebr.; A. G. Pickett, Kan.; Ralph Miracle, Mont.; 


Harry L. Tracy, N. D.; Robert Howard, Nebr.; C. S. Whittington, Miss. 
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RE’ORT ON MEAT BOARD 


Pror otional campaigns for meat were 
carrie. out by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in cooperation with 
the Ne ional Meat Promotion Commit- 
tee in he past six-month period. Spe- 
cial a ‘ivities in behalf of pork and 
beef were scheduled for December and 
Janua) /. 

New posters have been developed by 
the mcat board, as well as a variety of 
recipe books and folders. A new book- 
let on nutrition for expectant mothers 
was re.eased recently. 

First showing was recently made of 
the board’s newest movie, “With an 
All-Star Cast,” which covers the sub- 
ject of meat cookery by the dry heat 
methods of roasting, broiling and pan- 
broiling. The board has seven other 
current movies. 

The board, the past six months, dis- 
tributed almost 5,000 of its film strips 
on meat cookery to home economics 
classes and other groups. 

More than 6 million people from 6,813 
cities and communities saw the board’s 


About three or four times in a century, nature takes an 


educational meat exhibits this fall. 

Nutrition and home economics ex- 
hibits have been seen by thousands of 
professional people in medicine, educa- 
tion and home economics, and educa- 
tional meat programs have been con- 
ducted for students, homemakers, re- 
tailers, livestock producers and profes- 
sional groups. 

The board’s home economists, meat 
specialists and nutritionists have made 
personal appearances as guests on radio 
and TV in almost every state. 

Cooking schools have had an average 
attendance of 5,607 homemakers at each 
of the sessions. 

The board’s transcribed homemaker 
program is now used by 128 stations. 
Its meat script and photo service for 
homemaker programs is being used by 
stations in 40 states. 

The board provides regular meat 
copy and illustrations to newspapers 
and meat scripts to radio stations. 

The board also runs intercollegiate 
meat judging contests. 

Voluntary contributions from pro- 
ducers and feeders on a per head basis 


Five Years of Drouth 


extra-large and prolonged swing toward the hot and dry, 
and in the region thus affected the economy is in serious 
trouble for a few years. These Weather Bureau charts tell 
something of the pattern made by the most recent sideswipe 
of nature in the American Southwest. 

After his tour of the drouth sections last month, President 
Eisenhower declared he will ask Congress to approve a $76 
million expenditure for drouth relief. Following his 4,500- 
mile view of parts of Colorado, Kansas, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico, the President said he would ask 
for $26 million additional appropriation for direct loans; $25 
million for emergency feed assistance; extension of $25 mil- 
lion unobliged funds set up for agricultural conservation 
until June 20, 1958, to aid farmers on conservation work. 

Western railroads have agreed to continue until the end 
of March a 50 ner cent reduction in freight rates on hay in 
drouth areas. 

The President, who was accompanied on his survey trip 
by Agriculture Secretary Benson and Interior Secretary 
Fred Seaton, indicated that long-range assistance was neces- 
sary to aid the people in the threatening dust bowl area. 
































FIVE YEARS 
1952-1956 


February, 1957 


Under 12 
inches 


of livestock marketed are collected for 
board funds through the cooperation of 
public markets, commission firms, auc- 
tion firms and yards. The producers’ 
contributions are matched by packers 
participating in the program. Collec- 
tion rate is 2 cents per head on cattle, 
%, cent per head on calves and hogs 
and % cent per head on sheep and 
lambs. 


LIKE MEDIUM MARBLING 

A survey made by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board indicates that 
most consumers like a medium amount 
of marbling in the meat they buy. The 
study was conducted in connection with 
the board’s educational meat exhibits 
at 17 fairs and livestock expositions. 
Of the farm people, 57 per cent said 
they preferred a medium amount of 
marbling, city people, 55 per cent. Less 
than 10 per cent of each group pre- 
ferred either a large amount of marb- 
ling or none at all. The remaining 
35 per cent said they liked a little 
marbling. 


NUMBER OF MONTHS *& 
WITH BELOW 
NORMAL PRECIPITATION 


( 60 month period 


1952 





months 





40 to 45 45 to 50 
months 


12 to 24 
inches 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































Feb. 11-12—Louisiana Cattlemen’s convention, 
Baton Rouge. 

Feb. 14-15—Livestock Conservation, Inc. & 
National Brucellosis Committee, at Chicago. 

Feb. 18-21—11th annual meeting, Western 
States Meat Packers Assn., San Francisco. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 3—Silver Anniversary, Houston 
Fat Stock Show. 


Feb. 23—Bent-Prowers Cattle & Horse Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, Las Animas, Colo. 

Mar. 4—Nat’l Farm & Ranch Congress, Denver. 

Mar. 4-6—22nd North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 14-16—Kansas Livestock ASFM. Conven- 
tion, Wichita. 

Mar. 18-20—Convention, Texas & Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers, Houston. 

Mar. 24-26—43rd meeting, New Mexico Cattle 
Growers, Albuquerque. 

May 6-8—Oregon Cattlemen’s convention, Eu- 
gene. 

May 9-11—Washington Cattlemen’s conven- 
tion, Wenatchee. 

May 12-14—Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Lewiston. 

May 23-25— Montana Stockgrowers’ conven- 
tion, Butte. 

June 3-5—66th South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
convention, Pierre. 

June 6-8—85th Wyoming Stock Growers’ con- 
vention, Lander. 

June 10-12—North Dakota Stockmen’s conven- 
tion, Dickinson. 


Sept. 11-12—Louisiana Cattlemen’s convention, 
Baton Rouge. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


convention, 





(Chicago) 

Jan. 24,1957 Jan. 25, 1956 
Beet, Prime. .........:: $40.00 - 43.00 $36.00 - 39.00 
Beef, Choice _.......... 33.00 - 38.00 31.50 - 36.50 
Beef, Good _............ 31.50 - 34.00 28.50 - 32.00 
ee 27.00 - 30.00 26.00 - 30.00* 
Veal, Prime _............ 47.00 - 49.00 43.00 - 45.00 
Veal, Choice ........... 43.00 - 46.00 35.00 - 41.00 
i. Yo 32.00 - 42.00 28.00 - 37.00 
Lamb, Choice ........ 35.00 - 40.00 32.50 - 38.50 
Lamb, Good ............ 34.00 - 38.00 31.50 - 35.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12#.... 42.00 - 45.00 39.00 - 42.00 


(* Comm. in 1956) 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Jan. 27,1957 Jan. 26, 1956 


Steers, Prime ............: $23.50-27.00 $19.00-24.50 
Steers, Choice ............ 19.00-24.25  16.50-22.25 
Steers, Good .............. 17.50-20.50 15.00-19.75 
oe BS DOaTT TS avscnscess 
Cows. Comm. .............. 12.00-13.00 11.75-13.00 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. _...... 23.00-27.00  28.00-30.00* 
weesers, Be. ........2 15.00-23.00  18.00-28.00** 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. _........ 16.00-22.00 __............ 
I Ng TARO=TE RO i 
F.&S8. Strs., Gd.-Ch... 16.00-21.50 15.50-21.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 11.50-16.00  10.00-16.50 
Hogs (180-240#) ........ 17.90-19.00 13.50-14.75 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. _........ 18.00-19.00 19.00-20.25 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ._.......... 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 7.75 


( * Ch.-Pr. in 1956) 
(** Cm.-Gd. in 1956) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 5-Yr. 
1956 1956 1955 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ..........230,259 193,875 195,042 213,882 
Cured Beef ............ 7,752 8,047 10,349 10,591 
nee Pork. ....:....... 271,703 248,637 420,816 446,806 


Lamb, Mutton ...... 11,016 10,630 13,642 
All Other Meat ....155,741 140,633 150,480 154,216 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
oe . 1,686 605 5,699 1,062 
Dec. 1955. .............. 1618 633 7,324 1,155 
BDO aiircnceccnnanssinr pee «= AS 65,749 —14;229 
RES: 19,056 7,499 61,371 14,386 


COVER PICTURE 


Picture of the Clell Turner Ranch at 
Crawford, Colo. Photo is by H. G. and 
Parma Tyson, Hotchkiss, Colo. 
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CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 








RANCHES, FARMS 





RANCHES, FARMS 





MONTANA CATTLE RANCHES 
FOR SALE!! 


Will Run 1,500 to 5,000 Head, Plenty of Grass, Water, and Hay for 
Year Around Operation, Good Grass Producing Prairie and Moun- 


tain Ranches. 


WITH OIL AND MINERAL RIGHTS 
$150 Per Cow Unit and Up 


WRITE 





iN MONTAN? 





STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 


2,200 acres, 700 irrigated. BLM grazing permit 
700 cattle. No trades, Write for informa- 
tion: Box 211, Glenns Ferry, Idaho. 


TEXAS QUALITY RANCH 

4,000 ACRES, well improved, paved high- 
way for sheep, goats, cattle and horses. 
Ample water and grass, fine fences, good 
hunting. 500 acres black land in farm. 
Price $70 Acre. W. H. McCLANAHAN, 
2725 Sanger, Waco, Texas. 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thatch, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 





FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla. 


WESTERN RANCH WANTED 
Must be good place. Buyer will pay $50,000 
ec if price is right. Bob Manuel, Colorado, 
exas. 


GET 6% return from govern- 
ment soil bank and rental oil 
and gas rights without a plow. 


1,431 acres, cattle and wheat ranch, 
Southeastern Colorado, 2 miles frontage 
U. S. Highway 287, main route Denver 
to Dallas. We have been advised prop- 
erty is on flank of oil structure. Will 
convey % minerals at price of $60 per 
acre. Owner—T. D. IRWIN, P. O. Box 
1082 Memphis, Tenn. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 








INDIAN RELICS 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 








8500 ACRE 
CATTLE RANCH 


No Drouth Worries—Sub Irrigated Hay 
meadows cut 2500 tons. Well improved, two 
modern homes, good barns and corrals, car- 
ries 1000 head. Immediate possession. 25% 
down, balance EZ terms. There is no better 
cattle country in the U.S.A. than this location. 
3 large lakes on ranch. 


For details of this and other ranch listings, 
Call—Write—or Wire 


ROGERS AGENCY 
AUCTIONEERS AND BROKERS 


P. O. Box 364 505 North Jeffers 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA 


GRAZING LAND 


I have land in southeastern Louisiana for 
200 or 250 head of cattle for an operator in 
the drouth area who might want to move his 
foundation herd. Plenty of water, good graz- 
ing, mild winters. Any fair arrangement 
agreeable to both parties may be worked out. 


Write to Box 100, American Cattle Producer, 
801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Situation Wanted 


Young married man. Recent grad U. of 
Nebr. An. Husb. major. Desires position cat- 
tle buyer trainee or any related field. Expe- 
rience buying feeder cattle and speculating on 
cattle in leading mid-west stockyard—favor- 
able results. Available for interview. Box 515, 
Producer, 891 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 





PEAFOWLS. 1956. Five Breeds; Golden 
Pheasants. PEAFOWL RANCH, Cove, Ark. 


DO YOU find it difficut to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 





TANNING 
We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on, or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
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